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: These popular priced, molded balls are made for hard wear. Their heavy, durable stock can N 
3 e it—bounce b for more! Tuck-in Valve handles easily for quick inflaticn, deflation. 
Mattled colors include white, red, blue, ydllpw, and variations. Sizes 814”, 10”, 13”. C 
; Game insttictions on each . Place your order for immediate delivery. Retail $1.89, $2.39, $2.89. C 
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_ ACTUALLY A 1-PIECE SUIT. 


yet it has a two-piece look 


The manufacturing knack that enables this original MOORE- 
designed “‘one-piecer”’ to own a 2-piece look is a restricted, 
classified and top secret. (Actually, we’re flattered by the 
other manufacturers who have tried to copy this unique 
suit. And pleased, in a special way, that they have fallen 
on their collective faces.) 


Somehow . . . and this is part of the secret . . . the usual 
fullness in what appears like shorts, does a fashionable 
disappearing act. And where does this fullness go? Well, 
just where is the secret—but go it does. This style-feature 
magic is a MOORE exclusive, and a practical kind of 
fashion for your classes. 


It’s the first truly contour-fitting gymsuit . . . ‘its, wears 
and performs just like a shorts and sleeveless shirt com- 
bination. The trim, rustproof belt is bar-tacked and looped 
...the collar is smartly notched, and there are twin 
pockets on the “‘shorts.”’ The “blouse” even button-closes 
to preserve the 2-piece motif. 


In style, price and purpose, here is all-out practicality. 
The acceptance of this number, first introduced by MOORE 
last year, has already established it a first in value...a 
first in function ... and a first in the hearts of girls and 
Phys. Ed. people who have found real appeal in a Gymsuit. 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse 


in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


R. MOORE A12-66 — One-piece San- 

932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 forized Gym cloth in White, 

268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2801 Swing Blue, Navy, Daffo- 
dil Misses 

sizes an iminutives. 

MOORE oF CALIFORNIA 

1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Colif. 

Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


NEW STYLES... NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR ...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Send folder, ‘Why Gym Suit Uniformity." We buy our gym suits: 
DC Direct from manufacturer 


talog t id the following information. 
0 Send the new catalog to me and the following  aeshesehidiaine 


We expect to: 
Change from present style used 
CO Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in: 0 Consider uniform gym suits for first time 
style. color. your name title 
Approximate number of girls in our gym classes____—_______ attest phone 
0 Send us a sample MOORE: atin 
style color. city. zone state. 
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Lifetime, 


Non- Rusting, 
“All Weather 


COPPERWELD 


le s N als SAVE thet 
cost.Come completely 


ready to install. 


Weight 50 Ibs. 
“Write for price list today- - 


WOVEN 


7 P.O. Box 6555, Washington9, D.C 4 


Flexi ble, 4 1 


LAST MUCH, MUCH LONGER 
AND SAVE YOU MORE! 


You save more ways with McArthur SUPER-TURK and 
SUPER-GYM School towels. Longer lasting because of highest 
quality, long staple, triple-twisted, two-ply warp yarns—and 
woven tape selvages. Extra strength without extra weight for 
decreased laundry costs. Free towel repair service for extra 
savings. Write today for information on economical McArthur 
Gym Towels and the McArthur School Towel Plan. 


GEO. Me ART H UR BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


1956 


May 4-12 
National Facilities Conference, Kellogg Cen- 
ter, East Lansing, Mich. 

May 16-18 
Outdoor Education Workshop, Lake Hope State 
Park, Ohio. 

May 24-26 
Outdoor Education Workshop, Gull Lake Bio- 
logical Station of Michigan State University, 
Hickory Corners. 

June 3-6 . 
National Industrial Recreation Association 
Conference, Hotel Statler, New York City. 

June 5-7 
Outdoor Education Workshop, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. 

June 17-24 
Workshop of the NAPECW, George Williams 
College Camp, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

June 18-21 
AAHPER State Presidents-elect Conference, 
Washington, D.C. 

June 24-28 
‘National Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations, Moran, Wyo. 

June 26-29 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards (NEA), 11th annual 
conference, Parkland, Wash. 

July 1-7 
National Education Association, 94th annual 
meeting, Portland, Ore. 

September 28-30 
American Recreation Society, Hotel Sylvania, 
Phila. 

September 30-October 5 
International Recreation Congress, Hotel Belle- 
vue-Stratford, Phila. 


1957 


March 27-29 
AAHPER Midwest District Convention, Detroit. 
April 1-6 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 
April 10-13 
AAHPER Central District Convention, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


AAHPER 
60TH NATIONAL CONVENTION 
March 30 - April 3, 1958 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Keeps Multi-Purpose Gym Floors Pesala! 
P A F Gymnasium at Platte Val- 


m J ley Elementary School, St. 
Protects Against Grease and Dirt Build-Up bier es "during 
noon hour, 


wood Junior Hi ool, Kalama- 
For MAXIMUM Mich 


Climaxing years of research in Hillyard laboratories, this new “test tube” finish 


Is formulated for asphalt tile, yet safe for fast and simple. Although non-slip, it is 
all floors not tacky, will not catch and build up dirt. 
Will not soften, fade, darken or discolor Provides extra economy 


any resilient flooring material. 

Gives complete surface protection 
Forms a hard, smooth, unbroken surface 
that repels dirt and grease, keeping them 


The finish stays. After repeated washings, 
the rich velvety lustre buffs back easily. 
Eliminates frequent stripping and refinish- 


from grinding in. Protects floor against 

food fin oa otherwise would wnele an The perfect solution for special problems 

unsightly, slippery condition. No water of multi-purpose rooms . . . ome product 

spotting. which fulfills your requirements for safety, 
Makes maintenance easy appearance and economy on every floor of 

The hard, smooth surface makes sweeping your building. 


The Hillyard Maintaineer® will be glad to ex- HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. 


r 
plain or demonstrate the most effective and eco- ‘ : : i 
nomical methods for conditioning 1 Please give me complete details on a treatment program for 
your asphalt tile gym floor. The 
services of this trained floor expert | asphalt tile: gym floors. ' 
are available to you without charge I 1 
or obligation. The Maintaineer is I " 
On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll 
1 
a 
MISSOURI 
008) Passaic, N. J. 
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McGRAW-HILL 
SERIES IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION, PHYS- 
EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL 
C lting Editor 


Jackson M. ANDERSON 
INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 

310 pages, $5.00 
R. A. Benson and J. A. GoLpBErG 
THE CAMP COUNSELOR 

377 pages, $4.75 
LEE BROWNELL 
PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH 
EDUCATION APPLIED 366 pages, $4.75 


CuirrorD BROWNELL and 
E. Patricia HAGMAN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
Foundations and Principles 
548 pages, $4.75 

Rutu Evans and Leo Gans 
SUPERVISION OF PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 293 pages, $4.75 


Harotp E. Kenney and GLENN C. Law 
WRESTLING 167 pages, $3.75 


Knapp and E. Patricia HAGMAN 
TEACHING METHODS FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

386 pages, $4.75 
RicuHarpD Kraus 
RECREATION LEADER’S 
HANDBOOK 299 pages, $5.75 
Heven B. Lawrence and Grace I. Fox 
BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS 
AND WOMEN 254 pages, $4.25 
ELEANOR METHENY 
BODY DYNAMICS 
Ricuarp I. MILter 
FUNDAMENTALS OF TRACK 
AND FIELD COACHING 

271 pages, $4.75 


255 pages, $4.50 


Rosert G. Paterson 
FOUNDATIONS OF COMMUNITY 
HEALTH EDUCATION 288 pages, $5.00 


Georce E. Sueparp and R. E. JAMERSON 


INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETICS 276 pages, $4.50 


Raymonp A. Snyper and Harry A. Scorr 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
AND RECREATION 421 pages, $5.50 
Joun A. Torney, Jr. 

SWIMMING 315 pages, $4.50 


Netson W. Wa.xe, NatHan Doscuer, 
and GLENNA G. Cappy 

GOOD HEALTH: For You. Your Fam- 
ily, and Your Community 426 pages, $4.75 


for copies on approval === 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


— ~ 330 W. 42nd St.,N. Y. 36,N.Y. }— 


About the 


AUTHORS 


@ Charles T. Avedisian, director of physical 
education and athletics at New Britain 
(Conn.) Senior High School, has held 
offices in his state and district AHPER. 
He is a former football, swimming, and 
track coach at Horace Mann School, 
New York City. 


@ Dr. Elizabeth S$. Avery is Assistant Secre- 
tary and Consultant in Health Educa- 
tion for the AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


@ Dr. Lester R. Dragstedt, M.D., chairman of 
the Dept. of Surgery, Univ. of Chicago, 
is President of the National Society for 
Medical Research and a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 


@ Edward M. Korb is Director of Safety 
Services of the American Red Cross, 
Portland, Maine, as well as Director of 
the Eastern Area of the National Small 
Craft School. He has written for the 
Research Quarterly. 


e Evelyn Loewendahl is Associate Profes- 
sor of Physical Rehabilitation at Pep- 
perdine College, Los Angeles. She has 
written many professional articles and 
several books such as How To Develop 
Physical Functions, Mobilization of the 
Human Body, and How To Help Your 
Child Grow Straight. 


@ Dr. Ben W. Miller, chairman of the Dept. 
of Physical Education, Univ. of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, was Executive 
Secretary of the AAHPER, 1943-48, 
Vice-Pres. for Recreation, 1952-54. He 
is author of numerous articles and edi- 
torials. 


@ Edward W. Pastore is National Director 
of the Program and Personnel Service 
of the Boys’ Clubs of America, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. He is 
author of the Manual of Boys’ Club Op- 
eration, A. S. Barnes Co., 1947, and of 
pamphlets published by the Boys’ Clubs 
of America. 


@ Claude J. Ruggian is Director of the 
Men’s Physical Education Dept. at 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New 
York. He is a Registered Physical 
Therapist, and an American Red Cross 
Water Safety Instructor. He teaches 
Correctives for the Atypical Child. 


@ Fern Yates, assistant professor of phys- 
ical education, Barnard College, Colum- 
bia Univ., New York City, is co-author 
of the book Synchronized Swimming. 
She has previously written for our 
JOURNAL, * 


better 
form 
makes 
better 
swimmers 


(\CEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 


There’s plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 


pool. 
JERSEY KNIT SUITS: 


Knit of fine two ply combed yarn. Fast vat dyes in 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black. 

STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 
No. 147 Skirtless, $22 doz. 

No. 1497 Front Skirt, $31.50 doz. 

HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 
No. 140 Skirtless, $31.50 doz. 
No. 1450 Front Skirt, $37.50 doz. 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES 24-42 
No. 30 Skirtless, $17.04 dz. 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet 


Send for 

Catalog B 
Oxford Grey of complete 
SWIM line 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


866 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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OUR COVER 

RECENT TRENDS in camp 
aquatics reveal increasing use 
of small craft, as pictured. 
Cover photo, by Richard E. 
Pope, was taken at Sebago 
Woheld, Luther Gulick Girls 
Camp, South Casco, Maine, on 
Sebago Lake. See our lead ar- 
ticle (p.8) and related articles. 


RECRUITMENT POSTER 
YOU’LL WANT to use the in- 
side back cover of this issue 
on your bulletin board. Larger 
posters like this may be avail- 
able in September. 


PLANS FOR SEPTEMBER 
THIS MAY-JUNE issue is the 
last until September, which 
will feature fitness in its many 
aspects. special 16-page 
illustrated center section will 
cover highlights of AAHPER’s 
59th National Convention. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before the 
date of the issue with which it is to take 
effect Address 
Circulation AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W. 

Washington 6 D.C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to your 
former address once the Post Office 
has been notified of your address change. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent 
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and Recreation, a Department of the National Education Association. 


Health Education 


The 1956 Conferences on College Health Education 
Elizabeth S. Avery 
A Decade of Amazing Medical Progress 
Lester R. Dragstedt, M.D. 


Accident Facts _ ....National Safety Council 


Physical Education and Athletics 


Laboratory Training in Underwater Exercises 
Claude J. Ruggian, R.P.T. 
Why Stress Endurance Swimming?._____ Fern Yates 
New Principles of Growth and Development in the 
Body Mechanics Program Evelyn Loewendahl 
Dance Workshop in Europe—1955—Part Il_ Freda Miller 
Sequence Drills for Intercollegiate Tennis Team 
Practice _ _John W. Hendrix 
Backstop Stimulates Indoor Archery 
Robert J. Antonacci 
Portable Storage Racks for Golf Clubs and Rods and 
Reels Edward K. Capen 
Economical Batting Tees “Harold S. DeGroat 
Appreciation of Athletics \ via 1 Television 
John B. Van Why 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Trends in Camps Aquatics Edward M. Korb 
Community Action Saves Lives __ Edward W. Pastore 
No Pool in Your School? Charles T. Avedisian 
Your Recreation Division : 


General Interest 


What Is Professionai Advancement?___ Ben W. Miller 
Danish Colonies for Schoolchildren. John F. Ohles 


Features 
2 How We Dolt 
About the Authors _.. 4 Sports for Girls and Women. 
Editor’s Mail Recreational Therapy 
New Books in Brief 34 Audio-Visual Materials 
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Views and opinions expressed by authors 


are not necessarily those of the Association. Subscription prices: $2 for membership dues covers Journal ‘subscription fee. Memberships start only in Jan., 


Apr., Sept. 


All members of the Association receive the Journal. 


Regular membership, $5 (for students, $2.50); Professional membership (including $3 


Research Quarterly subscription), $10 (for students, $5). Student membership must be endorsed by a faculty memter who is an AAHPER member Regu- 


lar rates apply for libraries and institutions ($5 for ‘Journal; $10 for Journal and Research Quarterly). 


Advertising rates on request. Single copies of the 


Journal 60c; of the Quarterly, $1.25. The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, founded in 1885, is a non-profit organiza- 
tion and is a Department of the National Education Association. Articles may be opemeee as a contribution to the profession. No remuneration can be 
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Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, National Education Association, 1201 16th St. N.W 
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designed by a 
champion for 
championship 
performance 


American Approved | 


World’s Finest Official Regulation Board 


Lifetime Construction, Unequaled Performance and Safety 


RADICALLY DIFFERENT in design and 
construction, unequaled in perform- 
ance by any other board you’ ve seen. 


BUILT LIKE AN AIRPLANE WING — 
Aircraft structural design combined 
with spring-leaf principle and heat- 
tempered, specially alloyed aluminum 
are joined in an assembly of great 
strength, uniform flexibility and 
incomparable springing qualities. 


PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE — Many 
times stronger than actual load re- 
quirements—will withstand severest 
use day after day, yet continue to 
give unmatched performance and 
maximum springing action year after 
year, free of repairs or replacement. 


SPRING-LEAF CONSTRUCTION gives 
much greater strength at fulcrum 
where needed, and lightness at tip. 


PATENTS 
PENDING 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


EFFORTLESS TAKE-OFFS, MORE HEIGHT 
WITH LESS EFFORT — No other board 
has such buoyant springing qualities 
or is so stable underfoot. Built-in 
resilience lasts as long as the board. 


SAFEST DIVING BOARD EVER DESIGNED 
—Aircraft structure eliminates 
torque (twisting action) at tip of the 
board. Battleship Safety Tread, 18” 
wide, safest non-slip covering known. 


WEIGHS LESS than conventional wood 
or coated wood boards, easier to in- 
stall or remove. The only board that 
fits any regulation diving standard. 


ENDS BROKEN BOARD PROBLEM— 
eliminates repair and replacement 
expense indefinitely, pays for itself 
in a few years. The entire board is 
anodized for permanent protection 
against salt water and all corrosion. 


No. APL-14 Lifetime Aluminum Board 
14’ long, weight 130 Ibs.... . . $325.00 


No. APL-16 Lifetime Aluminum Board 
16’ long, weight 140 lbs...... $325.00 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Now in its SECOND PRINTING 


1954 YEARBOOK 


Selected as one of the 40 outstanding 
educational books of 1954 


288 pp. 


Order from: AAHPER Publication-Sales 


$3.50 cloth 


1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Readers—here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Each month when the JOURNAL ar- 
rives, I use a blank form, date it at the 
top, add the instructor’s name and fill 
in the data about the course for which 
an article could be used, the title, au- 
thor, page, and month. 

The teachers thus have separate 
sheets for each article, so they may keep 
them with the materials they have for 
each class. 

At the beginning of a new quarter, 
the teacher of each course is given a 
sheet for each article of the past year 
which has assignment value. 

LEONA HOLBROOK 
Prof. of Phys. Educ. 
Brigham Young Univ. 


We hope all teachers use JOURNAL articles for 
their classes. This idea is an excellent one. 
Also note our JOURNAL Goes to Class feature, 
p. 64. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

I wanted to ask you if it would be 
possible to forward another 200 copies 
of back issues of the JOURNAL. We are 
still preparing kits for major students 
in colleges and could use these past 
copies. 

MALCOLM J. MCLELLAND 
Health Educ. Consultant 
Indiana State Board of 
Health, Indianapolis 


The National Office is always glad to supply 
back copies of the JOURNAL for use with 
major students or for classes. 


DEAR EDITOR: 


Once again, I would like to order 
three more copies of the “Physical -Ed- 
ucation for High School Students.” 

No doubt by now you are fully aware 
of the great demand that this book has 
ainong my girls. It is really a top seller 
in my classes and at the same time they 
really enjoy reading it. 

JANE MITCHELETTE 
Jr. H. S., Overland, Mo. 


Those who have not seen AAHPER’s popular 
book for use as a high school text should send 
for an examination copy or use the order blank 
on pages 29 or 41. 
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| ( Editor's 
ALUMINUM Diving Board 
for Literature 


CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 
forms” are priced lower, and the savingsare © T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 


passed along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 
wearing, perfect laundering Champion 


Phys Ed Uniforms. 


FEATURING: 


sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and —¢_ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 
at no extra charge. 


Gym Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 
White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 1144” elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... 

$1.60 per uniform. 

For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


WRITE FOR 1956 CATALOG 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 
Maroon, Scarlet, Gray, Black, Gold. 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 


_ color with your own design... 


$1.65 per uniform. 
For i size: Add 10%. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 

ors—all stocked for immediate de- 

livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 

Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, 

Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 

Same construction as 78QS. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design. . 
$1.75 per uniform. 

For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


s SYM Champion will send you a free sam- combination. This sample reques' 
SUIT ple of the T-Shirt he Gym Pant so must come from the Physical = 


you can see how a gym suit for your tion department or office. 


R Please 
SAMPLE Physical Education classes will look specify design and color when writ- 


with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


PLEASE NOTE—WE HAVE MOVED! 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. | 


Complete Phys Ed Uniforms 
| 
ADDRESS 3 


Trends in 


Camp Aquaties 


ACK in 1900, we found little ac- 
3 tivity in aquatics. There were 
few formalized programs in recrea- 
tional boating and swimming. Safety 
programs for both boating and swim- 
ming were practically non-existent. 
As the years went by, interest in 
swimming grew and by 1909 in- 
creased demand for swimming pools 
led to building of close to 300 YMCA 
swimming pools alone. 

While this interest in swimming 
was growing, so, too, was the drown- 
ing rate. Our safety program lagged 
far behind the rapidly expanding in- 
terest in aquatics. Supervision at 
lakes, ponds, and rivers was either 
entirely lacking, or poorly organized. 
Formal instruction in swimming and 
lifesaving was also poorly organized 
or lacking. The annual drowning rate 
was reaching appalling proportions. 
Something had to be done quickly. 


SWIMMING SAFETY PIONEER 
About this time, Wilbert E. Long- 
fellow, later known as “Commodore” 


by EDWARD M. KORB 


Director of Safety Services, 
Portland, Maine, Chapter, American Red Cross 


Swimming is 
well super- 
vised in 
camps and 
their safety 
record is 


excellent. 


Longfellow, became interested in the 
alarming and tragic drowning rate. 
He felt that many of the drownings 
were needless and caused by poor 
supervision, lack of swimming skills, 
and little or no training in lifesaving. 
From this point on, “Commodore” 
Longfellow dedicated the rest of his 
life as a pioneer in the field of 
aquatics. He was the “Johnny Apple- 
seed” of the water. His fame spread 
from coast to coast. In 1914, he 
joined the American Red Cross to 
promote a lifesaving corps. 

This work took him all over the 
country teaching swimming and life- 
saving, giving talks and demonstra- 
tions, developing safety programs 
and lending a hand wherever needed. 
He piously pursued this work for 33 
years until his death in 1947. The 
“Commodore” was a real pioneer who 
left a record of unequalled, tireless 
effort in the field of aquatics. He will 
long be remembered. During this pe- 
riod, the American Red Cross devel- 
oped a highly organized safety pro- 


gram in the field of aquatics. Other 
organizations did likewise. 


SMALL CRAFT SAFETY 

During these years in which the 
“Commodore” and others were re- 
sponsible for the gradual decrease in 
the drowning rate from swimming 
accidents, we suddenly noted an in- 
crease in the drowning rate from the 
use or misuse of small craft. Once 
again we were challenged. We were 
developing a feeling of complacency 
as far as swimming accidents were 
concerned. Suddenly we realized that 
drownings in connection with the use 
of small craft were rapidly approach- 
ing those caused by swimming. As 
a matter of fact, the rate of drown- 
ings are now about equal. 

Several factors seem to be involved 
in this rapid increase in drownings 
from small craft. One factor appears 
to be the increase of man-made lakes 
and ponds. Ponds and lakes are be- 
ing stocked with fish, where fishing 
was unknown. People with little or 
no previous boating experience sud- 
denly are engaging in recreational 
boating. A great many boats are in 
poor condition and those owning them 
are unfamiliar with boating prob- 
lems. Such problems as_ sudden 
storms, lack of safety equipment, and 
overloading, are foreign to them. 


CAMP SAFETY RECORD 


Trends in aquatics in the camping 
field run quite parallel to general 


Paddleboats like this one are safe 
and lots of fun for younger campers. 
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trends, but the drowning rates from 
swimming and small craft in camps 
have been negligible. The trends, or 
interests, have been similar, but only 
the camping field has kept abreast 
with their safety program. They have 
more control over the situation and 
can do a better job supervising the 
activity. 

On the other hand, one cannot su- 
pervise every pond, lake, and river. 
There is now federal regulation cov- 
ering safety equipment for motor- 
boats on navigable waterways. The 
public must be educated or some rules 
enforced, before this drowning rate 
can be decreased. 


Sailboats and canoes in formation at Luther Gulick Girls Camp on Sebago Lake, Maine. This 


comp has 26 sailboats, 45 canoes, and 25 rowboats, reflecting increased demand for small craft. 


Water skiing is now a papular ‘sport in —— camps, “with increased horsepower 


outboard motorboats being used to pull the skiers. Aquaplaning is also ! 


NATIONAL SAFETY CAMPAIGN 

Many organizations such as the 
American Red Cross, the American 
Camping Association, the Outboard 
Motorboat Club of America, and oth- 
ers, have embarked on a National 
Safety Campaign for small craft. 
Their purpose is to educate the pub- 
lic on safe boating. 

The American Red Cross in recent 
years has organized several National 
Small Craft Aquatic Schools. Here 
are taught safety and the proper 
use and handling of small craft. The 
American Camping Association has 
similar schools. The Boy Scouts of 
America also have small craft schools. 
The Outboard Motorboat Club has 
put out a tremendous amount of liter- 
ature on safe boating. The U.S. 
Coast Guard Auxiliary now has a 
course on the “Proper Handling of 
Outboard Motorboats.” 
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Various outboard companies, oil 
companies, and others, are doing a 
really fine job along these lines. We 
are now in the midst of one of the 
most concentrated small craft safety 
campaigns in many a year. Results 
of these campaigns should be re- 
flected by a decrease in the small 
craft drowning rates. 


INTEREST IN SMALL CRAFT 

Interest in the field of small craft 
has really hit the camps. Camp Di- 
rectors are sending counselors to 
small craft schools for training at 
an ever-increasing rate. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross Small Craft School 
had to reject applicants last year in 
the Eastern Area. We expect a peak 
load this year. 

Most camps are building up their 
small crait programs. They are pur- 
chasing more boats than ever before. 
Some have only a few boats, but oth- 


ers such as the Luther Gulick Camp 
in South Casco, Maine, have 26 sail- 
boats, 45 canoes, and 25 rowboats. 
This program is over and above the 
regular activities at the camp. 
Camps are not cutting down their 
regular activities to make room for 
the increased demand for small craft, 
but rather are expanding their pro- 
grams. Sailing seems to be very 
popular and probably is leading in 
new interest. This is partly due to 
the fact that many camps had canoe- 
ing and boating and are now acquir- 
ing sailboats. At present, the inter- 
est in small craft is a little ahead of 
the number of qualified instructors 
necessary to teach the activity. 


CANOE TRIPS, CAMP SITES 

Along with this new interest in 
small craft, there is also a specific 
interest in canoe trips, both over- 
night and extended. An overnight 
canoe trip, in days gone by, would 
satisfy all but the more rugged indi- 
vidual, but now trips lasting from 
one week to several are fairly com- 
mon. Much more preparation is go- 
ing into the planning of canoe trips. 
Thecampers undergo extensive train- 
ing programs and must pass more 
rigid tests than ever before in order 
to be permitted to make the trips. 

States are developing and promot- 
ing favorable camp sites available 
for trips. There is a lot of promotion 
going on for sites, expanded trips, 
and the development of canoe trips. 
This type of activity has been going 
on for many years, but lately there 
has been a sudden increase. Some 
camps spend a week or so preparing 
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for a trip, and then put a padlock on 
their door and take off. They return 
about a week before camp closes and 
consolidate their experience. It really 
seems that camps are actually try- 
ing to get back to nature and real 
camping. 


SURVIVAL IN THE WOODS 
Survival in the woods is once more 
being stressed. With a man such as 
Ross McKenney of the Dartmouth 
College Outing Club, one could sur- 


vive in the woods indefinitely with the - 


minimum of equipment, summer and 
winter. There are many other men 
well-qualified by long years of experi- 
ence to guide our young campers in 
how to survive in the woods. The 
camper can snare rabbits, eat cer- 
tain roots and herbs, and find water 
and survive under all conditions of 
weather with the proper training. 
Some feel our campers are getting 
“soft,” but actually a good camper is 
comfortable on trips and in the 
woods. Only the inexperienced camp- 
er, or the rugged individual, suffers 
hardships because he thinks that is 
a part of camping. It actually is not. 


OUTBOARD MOTORBOATS 
POPULAR 

Right now, we find ourselves con- 
fronted with a new interest. That is 
the tremendous increase in the use 
of outboard motorboats. Last year, 
there were four million outboard 
motorboats in the United States. 
About a quarter of a million of them 
could be found from Rhode Island to 
Maine. The annual increase is now 
about an eighth of a million per year. 

Why this sudden interest in out- 
boards? One reason, of course, is the 
sudden increase in sO many man- 
made lakes. As many are now stocked 
with fish, we find an ever-increasing 
number of fishermen. Why row about 
the lake when you can now throttle 
down an outboard to trolling speed? 
Comfort is not the whole reason. 
Economy of time is probably the con- 
trolling factor. There are many 
others, of course. 

What influence has this new popu- 
lar pastime upon our camps? The use 
of outboard motorboats is in our 
camps to stay. Campers used to row 
from the dock to their sailboats. Not 


now! An outboard motorboat can 
transfer a crew from the dock to the 
sailboat in a few minutes. Economy 
of time again seems to be the import- 
ant factor. Practically all camps now 
use an outboard. 

Of course, the sudden increase in 
the use of outboard motorboats also 
developed a need for a safety pro- 
gram. Probably never before has 
the need been met so quickly and ef- 
ficiently. The American Red Cross 
offers instruction in the safe use of 
outboards at their National Small 
Craft Schools. The U.S. Coast Guard 
Auxiliary also has an illustrated lec- 
ture course on the subject. The Out- 
board Motorboat Club has long pro- 
moted safety and assisted both the 
ARC and USCG Auxiliary in devel- 
oping their safety programs. 

With increased horse-power out- 
board motors, we now find them used 
for water skiing and aquaplaning. 
Both are now popular sports in many 
camps. 


UNDERWATER ACTIVITIES 

Until now, we have been discussing 
various types of aquatic activities, 
all of which have been on, or near, 
the surface of the water. At the pres- 
ent time, we have an obvious trend 
toward activities exploring the depths 
under the surface. We are no longer 
satisfied with just swimming in, or 
boating on water, or water skiing, 
but must now explore the secrets 
below. 

This brings us to SCUBA diving. 
This means diving with a self-con- 
tained underwater breathing appara- 
tus. It does not mean diving with a 
snorkel, as the snorkel does not pro- 
long the normal stay while submerged. 

At first, we had such accessories 
as fins, face plates, and snorkels. 
These devices enabled us to swim 
faster, see clearer, and breathe on 
the surface with our faces sub- 
merged. For some time, we were 
quite content to watch the fish, chase 
an occasional turtle, or recover an 
anchor in fairly shallow water. Then, 
this sport became so fascinating that 
some desired to prolong their normal 
stay underwater and to increase the 
depths to which they could dive. 
Thus, SCUBA diving came into its 
own. 


If this form of underwater activity 
needed any glamorizing, it surely got 
it from certain frogmen movies fea- 
turing buried treasures and fascinat- 
ing and heroic adventures. The ques- 
tion naturally arises as to whether 
this new interest has penetrated our 
summer camps. Right now, one can 
find much activity with the use of 
fins, face plates, and snorkels but, as 
yet, very little SCUBA diving. 

Directors are proceeding with cau- 
tion. They are not ready to adopt it 
as part of their camping program. 
Remember, the safety programs in 
camps are usually ahead of, or at 
least equal to, any modern trends 
that may develop. The camps are 
proceeding with caution in this new 
sport. The SCUBA diving in camps 
is now mostly restricted to some 
counselor who has brought his equip- 
ment with him to camp. Some older 
campers might also bring their 
equipment with them and use it un- 
der the guidance and supervision of 
a person who has done considerable 
diving. Some camp directors are in- 
terested in the sport as individuals 
but are not yet ready to promote it 
as part of their program. There will, 
of course, be isolated cases of SCUBA 
diving in camps, but most camps are 
not pushing their luck. They still 
have to digest the small craft move- 
ment and the water skiing movement 
along with other developments. 


OTHER AQUATIC TRENDS 

Among the other aquatic develop- 
ments, we find an ever-increasing in- 
terest in synchronized swimming and 
ballet work. This is especially true 
at girls camps. 

Other developments in the camp- 
ing field are more competitive swim- 
ming and sailing regattas. There are 
more group camp swimming meets. 
For some time, we have had dual 
meets, but now we are finding more 
regional meets. The same thing is 
true in sailing. There are many re- 
gattas where dozens of camps meet 
together. These are annual events. 


RELATED TRENDS 
In summarizing the aquatic trends 
in the camping field, one can say that 
general trends in camping and for 
the public are clearly related. There 
(Concluded on page 23) 
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What is 


Professional Advancement? 


by BEN W. MILLER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


VERY PROFESSION is _ beset 
with critics, both friendly and un- 
friendly, informed and uninformed, 
well-meaning and vicious. Therefore, 
it is timely and appropriate to re- 
fresh ourselves on the meaning of 
professional advancement. 


TWO MAJOR PHASES 

Professional advancement has two 
major prongs. It is a highly indi- 
vidual matter. It is one growth that 
must be motivated from within. It 
must percolate up rather than trickle 
down. It is a group objective in the 


_ sense that it may be stimulated and 


initiated, guided and evaluated by 
professional organization. The action 
of the individual aided by organized 
group effort determines professional 
growth. Neither alone is effective. 

In our struggle to achieve a better 
professional status, we have been 
handicapped in not quite understand- 
ing the responsibilities of a profes- 
sion and the characteristics of a pro- 
fessional person. Indeed, we cannot 
be that profession or that profes- 
sional person, about which we have 
dreamed, without creating or repro- 
ducing the ingredients ourselves. No 
one else can or will do the job for us. 
It is our responsibility. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

The maturity of a profession is 
measured not in years, but rather in 
its power for service and in the de- 
gree of control it has over its own 
destiny. Also its ability not neces- 
sarily to walk alone, but to do its 
own walking and to formulate its 
own policies is a mark of maturity. 

A study of the aims and the objec- 
tives of the major professions reveal 
some very significant words. First 
are the verbs which indicate positive 
action, such as foster, maintain, 
stimulate,” promote, strengthen, en- 
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‘necessary financial 


courage, practice, support, upgrade, 
inaugurate, enrich, advance, develop, 
and elevate. Secondly are the expres- 
sions of ends toward which such ac- 
tion is directed: spirit of co-opera- 
tion; standards and improvement in 
principles, policies and programs; 
high educational and research stand- 
ards; loyalty; ideals of service; high 
scholarship; leadership; professional 
ethics; opportunities for service; se- 
curity; stability; respect; and incen- 
tives for professional contributions. 
Many of the efforts of any profes- 
sional group are devoted to closing 
the gap between the two. 


CHARACTERISTICS 

Recognized professions follow a 
common pattern of characteristics 
with surprising regularity. The 
strongest and most effective profes- 
sions have associations with the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

Action is initiated from within; 
focus is always on the crucial job of 
developing and rendering essential 
services; a broad philosophy involves 
all phases of the work and all or- 
ganizational units of the profession; 
independence and freedom of action 
are insured within a pattern of co- 
operative relationships and demo- 
cratic procedures; there is effective 
use of all resources; there is con- 
tinuity of purpose and effort; action 
takes place at the strategic time; im- 
proved standards are emphasized; 
power and inspiration in numbers 
are experienced; a minimum of time 
and money is spent in securing the 
support; and 
much time and expert ability are 
used on interpretation to the public. 


LACK OF AWARENESS 

Many factors contribute to a 
lack of awareness of professional 
group consciousness. A sampling of 


opinions from those engaged in and 
entering our profession follows: 

1. “Education, in general, is still one of 
the lowest paid and least secure of all pro- 
fessions.” 

2. “Too many are using the profession 
as a stepping stone.” 

3. “Too many lack pride in, and zeal for, 
our profession.” 

4. “Too few have knowledge of and apply 
a code of ethics.” 

5. “We have not yet developed dynamic 
unity within the profession.” 

6. “We have not made the public aware of 
the fact that our profession requires a 
highly specialized and extensive profes- 
sional preparation.” 

7. “We have failed to establish long-range 
policies to guide our profession and to de- 
velop a planned program of aggressive ac- 
tion for the entire profession.” 

8. “Too few of us have confidence in our- 
selves, or the interest in finding and de- 
veloping the elements of professional 
morale, or the incentive to go forward to a 
higher professional status.” 

9. “As a total profession we haven't 
caught the vision of what a large group, 
united and possessed with great pride, can 
achieve.” 

10. “Too many have pursued false objec- 
tives and shown lack of perspectives.” 
VALUE OF GROUP 

Professional advancement as a 
group objective is exemplified well 
by the American Medical Association 
in its “Principles of Medical Ethics.” 
The obligation of membership in pro- 
fessional organizations is emphati- 
cally stated as follows: 

“In order that the dignity and honor of 
the medical profession may be upheld, its 
standards exalted, its sphere of usefulness 
extended, and the advancement of medical 
science promoted, a physician should asso- 
ciate himself with medical societies and 
contribute his time, energy, and means in 
order that these societies may represent the 
ideals of the profession.” 

. Our professional association, like 
the rim of a wheel, helps bind our 
spokes, our resources, together in 
stability and alignment, in proper 
perspective and relationships. It helps 
cushion the blows. It helps to re- 
lease and transmit our powers to 
our positions. It helps prevent us 
from going to sleep at the wheel. 


PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 

The prime objective of any pro- 
fessional group is to help insure the 
continuing education of its members. 

Successful in-service education is 
the sum of the activities which con- 
tribute to professional growth. It is 
conceived today as something which 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Even a swamped canoe won't sink but will support at least three adults, as shown in this Small Craft Safety Demonstration sponsored by the Newark, 


New Jersey, CLCA and Newark Chapter of the American Red Cross, 


Community Action Saves Lives 


O= DAY last summer, Harry 
Holland decided to take his 
wife and three small children for a 
ride on Lake Golden just outside of 
town. A friend had given him per- 
mission to use his new row boat. 

The family was thrilled. They 
packed sandwiches, fishing lines, and 
a lot of other things in the small 
boat. Harry started the motor and 
they were off to the center of the 
lake. They managed to get over a 
school of white perch and soon were 
pulling in fish as fast as they could 
bait the line. It was real fun. After 
a while, everyone was standing in the 
boat. It was easier to pull in the fish 
that way. 

Little Tommy, excited, leaned over 
too far. Suddenly he toppled into the 
water. The others all reached over 
to try to grab him. The boat tipped. 
It was seven hours later when the 
last of the bodies was recovered. 

Neither Harry, his wife, or any of 
the children knew how to swim. If 
they had, it might have been a differ- 
ent story. Harry had never heard of 
small craft safety or he would have 
taken precautions not to overload the 
boat. Certainly, he would not have 
permitted anyone to stand in the 
boat. 

It took less than two minutes for 
the Holland family to stop living. 
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by EDWARD W. PASTORE 


Boys’ Clubs of America 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


WHY LIVES ARE LOST — 

Louise Gorman, 14 years of age, 
was swimming in the bay with sev- 
eral girl friends. The others didn’t 
know how to swim too well, so they 
stayed close to shore. But Louise had 
had two lessons from her father. She 
had to show the others she was a 
“good swimmer.” She paddled out 
about 20 feet from shore. 

When Louise yelled for help, none 
dared ge out. They knew they 
couldn’t help her. John Marchione 
was sitting in his car on the road 
watching the swimmers. When he 
heard the call for help, he jumped 
out of the car, kicked off his shoes, 
and plunged into the water. 

He reached the frantic Louise and 
tried to hold her up. But the excited 
girl wrapped her arms around his 
neck, choking him. They both went 
under. The two were fished out in a 
short time, but both were dead. 

If Louise had really learned to 
swim, or if John had had a chance to 
learn lifesaving the story might have 
had a different ending. 

When a Connecticut town was hit 
by flood last year, in the middle of 
the night, raging water, ten feet 
deep, gushed down one of the side 
streets. 

George Putnam, who had learned 
to swim when he was a boy, kept his 


head and managed to get his family 
up on the hillside to safety. His 
neighbor, Mark Hillary, had never 
learned to swim. In fact he had al- 
ways feared water. When the rising 
river began to seep into his living 
room, he got excited. He and his wife 
frantically rushed out into the street, 
yelling for help. The swift current 
swept them off their feet. They strug- 
gled, but didn’t know how to keep 
their heads above water, or how to 
swim over to the side and reach 
safety. They were listed among the 
many drowned that day. 

The Hollands, the Hillarys, Louise 
Gorman, and John Marchione are 
typical of the close to 7,000 persons 
that drown needlessly each year. In 
addition, there are over 300,000 per- 
sons that have accidents on or in the 
water, but manage to come out alive 
each year. 


NATIONAL SAFETY MEASURES 
The situation might be much worse 
if it were not for the continual pro- 
grams of water safety education and 
training which many organizations 
have been carrying on for years. 
Prominent among these are the 
American National Red Cross, the 
YMCA’s and YWCA’s, the Boys’ 
Clubs of America, Boy Scouts of 

(Concluded on pages 30-31) 
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Prevent wall crash 
accidents in gyms 


and class rooms! 


Attractive 


SAFE-WAL 


Rubber-cushioned Vinyl-covered 


WAINSCOT 


A new development—already proved 
in scores of schools everywhere— 
designed especially to guard against 
injuries from body impact against walls 


of multi-purpose play rooms and 
gymnasiums. 
Sound-absorbing and sanitary, 
handsome SAFE-WAL costs 


no more than many types 

of hard surface wainscoting— 

eliminates costly wall 

protective mats, tile or 

terra cotta facing. 
wood paneling, 


plaster, other © 
wall finishes—is easy 
rs to install over rough 
walls—is resistant to dirt, grease and 
moisture—requires no 
maintenance except occasional 
cleaning. Made in tan, 
green or gray. 


Assembly 


Rubberized 

Animal Hair 


Ask for complete brochure 


SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
3544 DEKALB ST. ° ST. LOUIS 18, MO, 
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af high. Filler panels are 1’0" wide. Special 
| Cutouts around switch plates, 
are 


Laboratory Training in 


Underwater Exercises 


Major students gain practical experience in 
adapted swimming and physical education 
program for the physically handicapped 


by CLAUDE J. RUGGIAN, R.P.T. 


Adelphi College, Garden City, New York 


Photos by Wendell Kilmer, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Children’s group doing exercises in the pool, assisted by undergraduate students. 


¢ 


T ADELPHI COLLEGE, physi- 
A cal education major students 
are learning to work with the physi- 
cally handicapped in the water. As 
the notebooks close on their lecture 
in Physical Education for Atypical 
Children and Susie’s chart is put 
away, the class reports to the swim- 
ming pool where Susie is just remoy- 
ing her braces. Susie is no longer a 
statistic in a textbook but a young 
girl, five years old, who has lost the 
use of both lower extremities up to 
her hips and the partial use of her 
left arm through an attack of polio. 
But Susie is not alone—along the 
edge of the pool 15 other children 
eagerly await their “teacher.” In a 
few minutes the splash and squealing 
will belie the braces and crutches 
strewn on the bleachers. 
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The lack of physical education 
teachers adequately prepared to work 
with the physically handicapped and 
the crying need of an expanded com- 
munity for underwater therapy and 
recreation for its victims of infantile 
paralysis and cerebral palsy have 
both found a solution through the ef- 
forts of the swimming program es- 
tablished at Adelphi. 


HOW PROGRAM EVOLVED 

Nassau County, like many similar 
postwar suburban areas, found itself 
a victim of its own Chamber of Com- 
merce propaganda with a population 
increase of 70 per cent over the past 
five years. In spite of the construc- 
tion of several new hospitals and a 
cerebral palsy clinic at Roosevelt, 
Long Island, the increasing popula- 


tion and the subsequent increase in 
the incidence of infantile paralysis 
and cerebral palsy, found the county 
sadly lacking in adequate facilities. 
Nowhere was there available an in- 
door pool for swimming, a physical 
activity which offers therapeutic 
value as well as recreational and emo- 
tional outlets. 

It was through the combined ef- 
forts of the following people that a 
partial solution evolved. Henry Hart- 
mann, director of water safety for 
the Nassau County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, established a 
swimming program for the physically 
handicapped. Paul Dawson Eddy, 
president of Adelphi College, made 
available the use of the college pool. 
The idea was then presented to Mrs. 
Earl Caniff, executive secretary of 
the Nassau Chapter of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
and to the late Robert V. Martin of 
the Nassau Chapter of the United 
Cerebral Palsy Association, who were 
both enthusiastic and co-operative. 

With this backing, the Red Cross 
announced the starting of recrea- 
tional swimming classes for the 
physically handicapped under the di- 
rection of the author. There were two 
classes weekly for the polio patients 
and two a week for the cerebral palsy 
children. Within a few weeks, the 
first class was organized at Adelphi 


Nancy can do a single-arm side stroke. 
She has lost the use of one arm. 
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during the summer session. The re- 
sults were so gratifying and the thrill 
of the children so great that the Red 
Cross decided to maintain the pro- 
gram on a year-round basis. 


HOW PROGRAM WORKS 

Individuals are admitted to the pro- 
gram after screening by the Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation, by Dr. Martin, 
and the Nassau County Department 
of Heaith. These organizations rec- 
ommend only those patients for 
whom they feel swimming will be 
most beneficial, physically and psy- 
chologically. 

Through swimming, these victims 
of polio are able to maintain joint 
mobility and range of motion as well 
as improve the muscle tone in areas 
weakened by the attack. With the 
cerebral palsy cases, the objective is 
the establishment of co-ordination 
and relaxation of the muscles through 
swimming in water that has been 
heated to 80° to 85°. This tempera- 
ture is too cool for ideal therapeutic 
purposes but the over-all value seems 
to far outweigh any disadvantages. 
Such a compromise on temperature 
is necessary because the pool is used 
for swimming classes and team as 
well as for the program for the phys- 
ically handicapped. 

Emotionally, the sense of physical 
accomplishment that these children 
have been able to achieve in the water 
has given them a feeling of “nor- 
malecy” in relation to their peers. 
They have something to brag about. 
One mother wrote, “I can’t find words 
to tell you how much this has done 
for him emotionally. It is the first 
time, since he was put into leg braces 
at 20 months old, that he is able to 
brag and boast of a physical accom- 
plishment. I even get the feeling 
from him that if he was able to learn 
how to swim, then there isn’t any- 
thing that he won’t be able to do in 
time.” Some have brought their 
friends to visit so they could “show 
off’; mothers have talked of in- 
creased appetites and a good night’s 
sleep. Activity absorbs anxiety. When 
one looks at the 15 children waiting 
at the side of the pool, the only anxi- 
ety present is one of “how soon are 
we going into the water?” This is one 
class in physical education that is 
never cut. 
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Susie CAN swim, 
even though she 
cannot stand in 
the pool or walk 
without her 
braces and 


crutches. 


LABORATORY EXPERIENCE 

With the program on a year-round 
basis at the college, one laboratory 
hour weekly was added to the course 
in Physical Education for Atypical 
Children. It is our belief that a large 
factor in the failure of most pro- 
grams in physical education to devote 
more time to a corrective program or 
to one especially adapted for the 
physically handicapped is the feeling 
upon the part of the teacher of inade- 
qu+te preparation to handle such a 
program. The strength of our future 
physical education programs lies in 
the more thorough and practical 
preparation of undergraduate stu- 
dents in this phase of the field. In 


_ Applied Anatomy and Kinesiology, 


one hour weekly is devoted to labora- 
tory work in manual muscle testing. 
The following semester the major 
students acquire further practical ex- 
perience through their work in the 
pool. 

The complete medical case history 
of each polio child in the swimming 


Susie, five-year-old polio 
victim, comes to the pool 
with braces and crutches, 
for she has lost the use 
of both legs up to hips. 


program is discussed in class. Then 
each major student is assigned to 
a child with whom he or she 
works for the semester. The major 
student does a manual muscle test 
on the child under the guidance 
of the author. The results are re- 
corded on a chart. Periodically 
throughout the semester, a retest is 
done to check the progress of the in- 
dividual. The student, with the au- 
thor, holds a consultation with the 
college physician who, using the re- 
sults of the muscle test and the medi- 
cal history, prescribes a set of exer- 
cises for each person. The first 15 to 
20 minutes of each hour in the pool 
is devoted to these exercises. 

As a phase of this program, the 
adaptation of swimming strokes to 
meet the particular disability of each 
individual is important. Nancy and 
John have both lost the use of one 
arm. They were taught a single-arm 
side stroke with great success as well 
as a single over-arm crawl. There is 


(Concluded on page 22 
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Why Stress Endurance Swimming? 


Photo by Manny Warman, Columbia University 


Swimmer relaxing arm muscles during recovery of arm movement in front crawl stroke. 


E ABILITY to swim the same 

stroke continuously for at least 
one-eighth of a mile stands high on 
the ladder of accomplishment in a 
swimming program. It comes as a 
logical development after learning 
the form of a stroke and requires a 
smooth co-ordination of the arms, 
legs, and breathing, an efficient ap- 
plication of power and relaxation, 
and ability to gain “second wind.” It 
shows a development of organic 
power through deepened respiration, 
increased circulation, and improved 
tone of the heart and respiratory 
muscles. The accomplishment devel- 
ops confidence and an emotional sat- 
isfaction that are stimulating to the 
swimmer. 

The type of swimming program 
considered in this article is one that 
emphasizes endurance swimming in 
beginning, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced classes for recreational and 
safety purposes rather than as train- 
ing for competition. A goal of one- 
eighth of a mile (220 yards or 11 
lengths of a 60-foot pool) is chosen 
because that distance is a reasonable 
one to swim during a class period and 
at the same time adequate to test en- 
durance ability. Practice with at- 
tention to rhythmic breathing, relax- 
ation, and smooth co-ordination will 
produce the efficient strokes with 
which one can attain this goal. 
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by FERN YATES 


Barnard College 


BREATHING TECHNIQUE 

Mastery of the breathing tech- 
nique is vitally important. Inspira- 
tion is through the mouth and ex- 
piration preferably through both 
nose and mouth. This method is the 
best one to protect the sinuses and is 
used with all strokes: those where 
the breathing is entirely above water 
as well as where expiration is into 
the water. The breath is never held 
but is continually inhaled and ex- 
haled as in normal breathing, co- 
ordinating one breath with each 
stroke. These are points to empha- 
size from the beginning, even with 
the most elementary strokes. 

For each six-beat front crawl 
stroke there is one complete breath. 
Inhalation is faster than exhalation, 
and the teacher can think of it in the 
ratio of two counts for breathing in 
and four for breathing out. Expira- 
tion starts as the face turns into the 
water and continues until it emerges; 
a new breath is then taken and the 
cycle continues in a comfortable 
tempo in the breathing ratio of two 
to four, and using more force on ex- 
piration than is required when ex- 
haling into the air. Deep breathing 
is essential. The swimmer must regu- 
late the amount of air he inhales— 


not too much, not too little, but just 
the comfortable amount needed for 
expiration. Too little allows an in- 
crease of carbon-dioxide in the tis- 
sues which builds up fatigue. 


CO-ORDINATION IMPORTANT 
Practice of the correct co-ordina- 
tion of arms, legs, and breathing 
trains the involved muscles effectively 
and eliminates useless movements of 
other muscles. Training enables the 
swimmer to expend less energy and 
to relax. There are definite times dur- 
ing each stroke to relax the muscles: 
during expiration in breathing and 
during the recovery part of the arm 
and leg movements, except in the 
case of the crawl kicks. In the con- 
tinuous up and down movement of 
the crawl kicks some degree of relax- 
ation may be obtained by executing 
the leg movements with a minimum 
of muscle tension. Limber knees and 
very relaxed ankles are essential. 
(Yet, time and again, students are 
told to keep their knees straight, and 
even stiff!) The alternate applica- 
tion of work and rest results in a 
lessening of tension and fatigue. 
When a swimmer, although he has 
practiced correctly, exerts continu- 
ous effort and covers many laps of 
the pool, he may find increasing diffi- 
culty in breathing but he will get 
(Concluded on page 53) 
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The quality supporter at Bulk-Pack price 


This way you can buy the best— 
Bike No. 10 Supporters—and 
save money when you do it 


Coach, here’s a real bar- 
gain that cost-conscious 
school boards will ap- 
prove of. 

Now you can buy qual- 
ity Bike supporters for no 
more than you pay for or- 
dinary supporters. Yet, 
Bike costs less to use be- 
cause they last far longer. 
They’re made with 
4T-280® Heat Resistant 
Rubber to keep their 
stretch better—stay use- 
able longer—than sup- 
porters made with ordi- 
nary rubber. 

In the Bulk-Pack for 
schools, Bike No. 10 Sup- 
porters are easier to store, 
easier to issue, easier on 
the budget. Your Sport- 
ing Goods Dealer has 
them in stock now. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL BULK-PACK CONTAINS 
ONE DOZEN OF ONE SIZE... $885 


SOLD ONLY BY 
SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 
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The 1956 Conferences 
on College Health Education 


URING the week of January 8, 
1956, 186 representatives of 
colleges and universities in 35 
states met in Washington, D. C., to 
establish guidelines for the basic 
course in personal health for all col- 
lege students and in health education 
for all prospective teachers. The re- 
port of the first conference appears 
below entitled, A Forward Look in 
College Health Education. The re- 
port of the second conference on 
health education for all prospective 
teachers begins on page 19, entitled 
Health Education for Prospective 
Teachers—A Guide to Action. The 
conference was initiated by the Exec- 
ecutive Council of the Health Educa- 
tion Division of the AAHPER. 
In order to insure the participa- 
tion of professional groups with an 
interest in college health education, 


30 other organizations were invited 
to serve as co-sponsors or as CO- 
operating groups, sending a repre- 
sentative to the conference. 

Acting as co-sponsors were: the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education; the Association 
for Higher Education, NEA; and the 
National Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards, 
NEA. 

Acting as co-operating groups were 
the following organizations: 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators 

American College Health Association 

American Council on Education 

American Dental Association 

American Home Economics Association 

American Institute of Biological Sciences 

American Medical Association 

American Nurses Association 

American Public Health Association 

American Psychological Association 


by ELIZABETH S. AVERY 


AAHPER Consultant in Health Education 


American School Health Association 

Council for Cooperatin in Teacher Educa- 
tion 

Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
NEA 

Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, U. S. Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Public Health Service 

National Association of Deans of Women, 
NEA 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA 

National Association of State Directors 
of Teacher Education and Certification 

National Association of State Universities 

National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, NEA 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

National Health Council 

National Science Teachers Association, 
NEA 

Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 


A FORWARD LOOK IN COLLEGE HEALTH EDUCATION 


Report of the AAHPER Conterence on the basic personal health course for all college students. 


All collegiate institutions have a 
challenging and rewarding responsi- 
bility for the health and health edu- 
cation of their students. Objectives 
of the basic course in personal health 
for all college students can be devel- 
oped from the characteristics and 
needs of college students. Some spe- 
cific objectives are: 

@ to assist students in dealing with the 
problems of friendship, courtship, marriage, 
and family life. 

® to help students become an intelligent 
consumer of health information and serv- 
ices. 

®@ to help students toward further under- 
standing of their own bodies and how they 
function. 

@ to assist students in organizing their 
time effectively in terms of work, sleep, and 
play. 

@ to aid students in learning to under- 
stand and live with others. 

®@ to provide the student with a back- 
ground of information and experience which 


will stimulate him to seek and take ad- 
vantage of modern provisions for medical 
care and treatment. 

@ to assist students to gain understand- 
ings, insights and values which will help 
them make wise choices concerning their 
health in the face of conflicting mores, and 
inertia. 

To meet these objectives, the basic 
health course might include such 
broad areas as personal health pro- 
motion, emotional and social health, 
and planning for health protection. 

Teaching methods depend upon the 
objectives of the course and the needs 
and interests of the students. Among 
teaching techniques commonly used 
are the lecture-discussion method, 
problem-solving, audio-visual tech- 
niques, and student projects. Use is 
made of counseling, resource per- 
sons and a variety of printed ma- 
terials. 


ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Every institution of higher educa- 
tion should have curricular provi- 
sions for a health education require- 
ment binding on all students. It is 
recommended that grades earned in 
required health education be reported 
and filed separately from any other 
health-related courses. Students 
(such as veterans) should not be ex- 
empted from required health educa- 
tion on the basis of assumed “‘equiva- 
lence” of prior experience. 

The time provided for required 
health instruction should be not less 
than 5 per cent of the total general 
education requirement; and never 
less than three semester points or 
four to five quarter-hours. 
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Faculty members conducting re- 
quired health education should have 
professional preparation comparable 
to faculty members in other subject 
matter areas. Classroom facilities, 
library resources, and instructional 
aids and materials should be sufficient 
for effective health education. 


COLLEGE HEALTH SERVICE 
PROGRAM 

Health examinations and services 
can be so operated as to constitute 


learning experiences. Lines of com- 
munication between health services 
and instruction personnel should be 
established and maintained. 

All aspects of the total college en- 
vironment must be conducive to the 
promotion of student health. There 
should be no inconsistency between 
what a student is “taught” in health 
and what he learns through the col- 
lege environment in which he lives. 

The instructor of the basic personal 
health course should assume the ini- 


tiative for correlating those aspects 
of the college program which relate 
to the health education of students. 
This should be interpreted to health 
service personnel, other members of 
the college faculty and representa- 
tives of official and voluntary health 
agencies, for example. A faculty stu- 
dent health council is an effective way 
to establish channels of communica- 
tion among students and faculty 
members of various departmental 
and service areas concerned. 


HEALTH EDUCATION FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS—A GUIDE TO ACTION 


Report of the AAHPER conference on health education for all prospective teachers. 


The realization that health, in its 
fullest sense, is basic to any and all 
achievement in life, points to the 
supreme importance of the primary 
concern to all teachers and adminis- 
trators for the total well-being of 
each child. Every teacher and ad- 
ministrator seeks to establish a 
learning climate most favorable to 
the optimum development and achieve- 
ment of children. Among the compe- 
tencies considered basic to adequate 
preparation are the ability to main- 
tain a satisfactory level of personal 
health, to observe and appraise indi- 
vidual child health, to give emergency 
care, to adapt health materials and 
resources to the maturity level of 
children, to interpret health findings 
to pupils and adults, to establish and 
maintain a healthful classroom en- 
vironment and to understand the im- 
portance of balanced living. 

Therefore, all teachers, irrespective 
of their specific teaching assignments 
need an understanding of growth 
and developmental patterns and im- 
plications for the health of children; 
a willingness to participate actively 
in the school health program; and a 
concept of health education as an im- 
portant part of the total curriculum. 

Prospective elementary school 
teachers should understand and have 
experiences in the school health pro- 
gram, including health services, 
health education, and healthful school 
living. 

Even though secondary school 
teachers have less responsibility for 
direct health teaching, they should 
assist pupils to assume increasing 
responsibility for their own health, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


utilize teaching opportunities to sup- 
plement health education, and know 
how to create and maintain a health- 
ful school environment. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS 
Neither the number of courses, the 
amount of credit, nor departmental 
designation can insure those health 
attitudes, informations, or under- 
standings essential in the prepara- 
tion of prospective teachers. Effec- 
tiveness will depend upon the quality 
of the health education experiences 
and the qualifications and compe- 
tency of personnel providing them. 
The basic personnel health course 
required of all college students can- 
not be considered equivalent to health 
education courses for the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers. Cur- 
ricular provisions for teachers are 
assumed as part of upper division 
professional preparation. Curricular 
provisions should be further aug- 
mented through continuing experi- 
ences in the observation of children, 


directed teaching, field service, and 
participation in health councils. 

The amount and length of time 
required to conduct the selected cur- 
ricular plan of the health education 
program for prospective teachers 
must be determined by the results of 
an appraisal of the entire college cur- 
riculum. There must be assurance 
that time adequate for the develop- 
ment of fundamental understandings 
and skills and essential competencies 
will be provided. 

Administrative policies and provi- 
sions should reflect support of cer- 
tification requirements in health edu- 
cation for all teachers and should 
exercise leadership in establishing 
appropriate requirements for prepa- 
ration to better serve health needs of 
pupils. 


INTER-RELATIONSHIPS 
If teachers are to assume their re- 
sponsibilities for the health education 
(Concluded on page 27) 


Left to right: Robert Yoho, AAHPER vice-president for health education; Elizabeth Avery, AAHPER 
consultant in health education; Bernice Moss, University of Utah, and Edward B. Johns, University 
of California at Los Angeles, directors of the 1956 conferences. 
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New Principles of 


Growth and Development in 


the Body Mechanics Program 


by EVELYN LOEWENDAHL 


George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, California 
Photos courtesy Croft Publications 


UST AS educators in the field of 
rehabilitation are revising their 
muscle re-education technics in the 
light of present research, so we in the 
profession of physical education must 
re-evaluate our muscle-training pro- 
grams, or body mechanics procedures. 
What are the newer factors in 
physical growth and development? 
How can they be applied? What are 
specific applications? 
BASIC PRINCIPLES 

Before answering these questions, 
let us first set forth some basic prin- 
ciples that concern growth and devel- 
opment as we understand the con- 
cept at the present time. 

1—Children do not conform to any 
one pattern of growth. The physical 
functions of each child develop indi- 
vidually at a unique rate. 

In growth, we know the general 
sequence. The head balances before 
the trunk, and the latter balances be- 
fore the lower extremities, in stand- 
ing. In other words, the sequence of 
development is the same in all human 
structure. The rate, however, is not. 

Swinging to rhythm at 2 years old 


2—At any age, a child may be far 
advanced or far behind. Since physi- 
cal factors concern several factors 
such as patterns of motor co-ordina- 
tion, mobility of the trunk and ex- 
tremities in all planes, strength of 
muscle contraction, a seven-year-old, 
for example, may be a well co-ordi- 
nated tap dancer while another seven- 
year-old moves like an awkward five- 
year-old. Also, there may be wider 
divergences in strength and mobility. 

8—Some children show even devel- 
opment in all physical functions. 
Their strength, flexibility, and co- 
ordination steadily increase and im- 
prove. Some exceed in one factor 
only—for example, co-ordination. 
There are all sorts of children at each 
level of development. Each child 
progresses individually. 

4—If the rhythm of growth were 
to be represented in a graph, the 
curve would represent a spiral rather 
than a steady upward increase in all 
functions. In other words, there is 
a progression of phases from simple 
to complex. Back-tracking fluctua- 
tions do take place, then advances 
occur in periodic spurts until ulti- 
mate physical maturity is reached. 

In the chart “How To Develop 
Physical Functions,” ' we have given 
a complete program of body mechan- 
ics suggesting movements at various 
age levels and indicating which phys- 
ical function is developed through 
that movement. 
AREAS OF INVESTIGATION 


There are three areas of investiga- 
tion which I might cite in consider- 
ing body mechanics procedures: 1. 
3 Evelyn Loewendahl. How To Develop 
Physical Functions in the Growing Indi- 
vidual. New London, Conn.: Arthur C. 
Croft Publications, 1954. Chart, 11x17, 8 
leaves. 


Restriction in this simple bend shows 
contracture of the posterior ligaments. 


Sequential patterns; 2. Mobility; 3. 
Strength in essential muscle groups. 


1—Sequential patterns. Dr. Gesell* 
has developed a large body of knowl- 
edge showing us the motor patterns 
in human structure. The application 
of this research may be brought out 
by the following example. At the 
pre-school level of four years of age, 
the structure is concerned primarily 
with extension movements of the 
head, trunk, and extension reflex in 
the lower extremities. The sitting, 
walking, standing movements which 
bring into play the extension motor 
patterns are strongly indicated. 

Since the finger-co-ordinate move- 
ments are examples of later motor co- 
ordination development, we do not 
encourage games which practice 
finger and wrist co-ordination pri- 
marily. Efforts at this type of move- 
ment are premature in most cases. 
Therefore, a program of erect head 
balance, straight trunk holding in 
sitting and walking would character- 

(Concluded on page 26) 


“Arnold Gesell. The Child from :*ive to 
Ten. New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 
475 pp. How a Baby Grows. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948. 77 pp. “Recripocal 
Interweaving in Neuromuscular Develop- 
ment,” Jl. Comp. Neurology, April 1939. 
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FOR TENNIS 


STANDS OUT 
in play 

@ Harder Smashes 

© Better ‘‘Bite” 


STANDS UP 
in your racket 
@ Moisture Immune 
@ Lasting Liveliness 


COSTS LESS 
than gut 
APPROXIMATE STRINGING COST: 


$5.00 
Multi-Ply Badminton. .. .$3.00 


At tennis shops and 
sporting goods stores. 


ASHAWAY BRAIDED RACKET STRING 
Choice of The Champions 


KEEP FIT 


WITH 
THE EASY WAY GYM BAR 
(FOR THE DOORWAY) 
S-t-r-e-t-c-h 


To improve posture 

and figure faults. 

fae EASY WAY GYM BAR 
ay IN EVERY HOME 

® For Healthier and 
Stronger Youngsters 

© For Better Athletes 
and Gymnasts 


Modern America em- 
phasises physical fit- 
Mm ness for youths from 
Kindergarten through 
High School. 


The EASY WAY GYM BAR fits any doorway 

25” to 38” at any height without screws, 

nails or tools, installed in less than a minute. 
Easily supports 250 pounds. 


Sold by leading sporting goods and depart- 
ment stores. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct from us. Send for literature. 


$6.95 Postpaid. No C.O.D.’s Please. 


KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
P.O. BOX 150 WOODSTOCK, ILLINOIS 


Underwater Exercises 
(Continued from page 15) 

also the incidence of George, a respi- 
rator case. George wears a full-length 
brace on his left leg with a pelvic 
band. He cannot walk alone on land 
without his braces and crutches. In 
the water he has been taught to walk 
across the pool unaided. 

When George first came to the pool, 
he was encouraged to increase his 
lung capacity by practicing breath- 
holding in the water. From there he 
was advanced to picking up diving 
rings from the bottom of the pool in 
the shallow end. Today, his greatest 
delight is to pick up rings one at a 
time from the bottom at a depth of 
nine feet. George was left with weak- 
ened deltoids and rhomboids as a re- 
sult of the polio attack. Through ex- 
ercises, he has acquired enough 
strength in those muscles to swim 
with the crawl arm stroke with his 
right leg doing a flutter kick. George 
was awarded the beginners swim- 
ming certificate. 


NOT ONLY SWIMMING 

It is not only swimming that 
George has learned; he plays ball too 
—something he can never do outside 
the pool. The biggest moment of all 
in the swimming hour—after the ex- 
ercises have been performed and the 
swimming practiced—is the play pe- 
riod. The races, the ball games, and 
the water stunts are a far cry from 
the “Excused from Physical Educa- 
tion” on their records in school. 

Weekly discussions are held in 
class in relation to the laboratory ses- 
sion and any problems—physical or 
emotional—that might have arisen 
are analyzed. At the end of the semes- 
ter, each major student presents a re- 
port on his “child,” which is a com- 
pilation of the muscle tests, the swim- 
ming lessons, and the child’s emo- 
tional adjustment. 

The range of affliction of the cer- 
ebral palsy children is from those 
with a mild speech impediment to 
those of the more severe spastic 
type. The case history of each indi- 
vidual is presented to the class, and 
the general procedures for achieving 
relaxation and a degree of co-ordina- 
tion through swimming are dis- 
cussed. Correlated with this is a visit 
by the class to a cerebral palsy clinic. 


Special lectures are given by the doc- 
tors in charge on the various aspects 
of cerebral palsy. 

For some of the more extreme 
cases, the swimming hour is mostly 
one of fun and relaxation. With oth- 
ers considerable progress has been 
achieved. There is another George in 
the program, a cerebral palsy case. 
He wears short leg braces on both 
legs. He walks in a flexed knee posi- 
tion with considerable tightness in 
the hamstrings. It took many weeks 
of patient encouragement to entice 
George into the pool—so great was 
his fear—and many more weeks to 
discard his tube. Today, George 
swims the width of the pool with 
ease, using an over-arm stroke with 
a push-pedal kick. He jumps from 
the side of the pool, dives for rings, 
and has relaxed to the extent that 
he swims on his back for ten yards. 


VALUE OF PROGRAM 

Dr. Martin of the Cerebral Palsy 
Association has asserted that the 
children participating in the swim- 
ming program are responding to 
treatment at the clinic much more 
rapidly than those who are not in the 
program. To this statement add the 
joy that is being brought to these 
children and the knowledge that our 
major students are gaining practical 
laboratory experience in the pool. We, 
at Adelphi, are proud of our swim- 
ming program for the physically 
handicapped. 

A year and a half ago, there was 
nothing for these people but a long, 
arduous trip to New York. Through 
the co-operation of Adelphi, the 
American Red Cross, the Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation, and the Cere- 
bral Palsy Association, something 
was done. However humble the be- 
ginning, look to the future as plans 
for new schools to be constructed in- 
clude swimming pools. Into these 
schools may go our major students 
aware of a community’s need, and 
prepared to foster such a program. 

But let us not forget Susie. That 
is Susie demonstrating the prone 
float to one of the new children and 
then swimming the width of the pool. 
No, Susie cannot stand in the pool 
nor can she walk without her braces 
and crutches, but Susie can swim. * 
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Camp Aquatics 
( Continued from page 10) e 
are, of course, instances where the N SGWS { by kl t 
public trend surpasses the camping ec Is 
trend, and vice versa. For instance, 
interest in SCUBA diving for the Official Sports Guides for Girls and Women 
public is way ahead of interest in Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, Winter Sports and Outing 
camps, but interest in small craft in Activities Guide, 1955-57 75¢ 
the camps surpasses that of the gen- Archery-Riding Guide, 1956-58 75¢ 
eral public (with, perhaps the excep- Basketball Guide, 1956-57 (To Be Released in Aug.) 75¢ 
the Basketball Rules, 1956-57 (August) 25¢ 
> in the camping program. 
Although we will find expansion Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1956-58 (August) 75¢ 
in the present interests in the field of Recreational Games—Volleyball Guide, 1955-57 75¢ 
: aquatics for the next few years, we Soccer-Speedball Guide, 1956-58 (July) 75¢ 
: will also go through a period of assim- Softball-Track and Field Guide, 1956-58 75¢ 
| ilation. Camps have expanded their Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1956-58 75¢ 
programs rapidly and will probably 
| need a little time to consolidate them. Special NSGWS Publications 
Regardless of how fast trends de- 
] in th . field fet The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions on Menstruation 
Revised 1955. 16 pp. 35¢ 
grams in the camps will either keep é 
b t of the ti b nae Sports Articles Reprint Series 
SDreast OL the Tints, OF De anead. Selected Basketball Articles. 96 pp. $1.00 
Selected Field Hockey-Lacrosse Articles. 128 pp. $1.25 
y GOOD CROSS-SECTION Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles. 96 pp. $1.00 
e In the 75 camps serviced by the Selected Softball Articles. 80 pp. $1.00 
io i Portland, Maine, Chapter of the Selected Volleyball Articles. 92 pp. $1.00 
0 American Red Cross, the counselors Standards in Sports for Girls and Women. 
e or directors come from 30 different er hay Guiding — prepared by the 
e states. They bring with them varied 
e preparation, experience, and interest, The Stery of me National Leadership Conference on Girls 
e and backgrounds. and Women’s Sports. 112 pp. $1.50 
r For instance, if a counselor comes Group Games for High Schools, Colleges and Recreational Groups. 27 pp. 25¢ 
il from a section of the country where Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual. Frederica Bernhard and 
2, water skiine is ver 1 y . Marjorie E. Fish. A packet of 3 x 5 cards listing 
g y Peo more than 150 sports films, filmstrips, and slides. $1.50 
’ \ bly he himself will be interested in 
y . the sport and try to develop it at . . 
camp. A counselor who comes from Filmstrip s 
1S a region where sailing is popular will Basketball Rules for Girls. A set of 6 filmstrips in full color. 
Z, undoubtedly bring that interest to With captions. Available by purchase only, no rentals. $24.00 
th camp and attempt to build up the sail- Softball Rules for Girls, A set of 6 filmstrips in full color. 
1e ing As tat ibe wars With captions. Available by purchase only, no rentals. $24.00 
le geographical interests are bound to = ” 
e- influence our camping program. ORDER BLANK 
1g With counselors and directors from Quantity Quantity Quantity 
» 30 states serving in our Maine camps, Guipes —Soccer-Speedball REPRINTS 
ns we have a pretty good cross-section 
—__Aquatics —Tennis-Badminton —___—Field Hockey-Lacrosse 
n- picture of what is going on. These ___Archery-Riding SPECIAL 
___ Basketball __Softball 
se 75 resident camps represent the pri- Rules Volleyball 
its vate camp and the organizational ——Bowling-Fencing-Golf ne ae FILMSTRIPS 
nd camp. They represent the rugged out- 
| door type camp and the camp having Volleyball —__Sports Teaching Aids ——Softball 
ne ome, we ave pre y g00 Address... Amt. enclosed 
nd cross-section of the various types of 
oy camps. Therefore, we feel that the 
re trends in aquatics in the camping NSGWS PUBLICATION SALES 
on field in Maine really are representa- 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
re tive of general over-all trends. * 
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Bone stored in a bone bank. 


A Decade of 


Amazing Medical Progress 


by LESTER R. DRAGSTEDT, M.D. 


President, National Society for Medical Research 


ECENTLY I attended a meeting 
where a brilliant young Texas 
surgeon described successful opera- 
tions to replace diseased major blood 
vessels—operations that would have 
been unthinkable only a decade ago. 
The procedures involved removal of 
the entire aorta, including major 
branches to liver, stomach and kid- 
neys, and replacement with material 
from a tissue bank or from specially 
treated synthetic fibers. 

At the same meeting there was de- 
scribed an operation where the kid- 
ney of an identical twin was imbed- 
ded in his dying brother. Ten months 
later the transplanted kidney was 
still working, the one-time sick 
brother was completely well, and both 
were doing fine. 

Both of these amazing operations 
represent the pace and dynamism of 
modern medical science. Ten years 
ago either operation, if they were 
considered at all, would have been 
thought of as unlikely and remote 
possibilities. Five years ago, pioneer 
attempts to transplant organs in ani- 
mals were being reported in the liter- 
ature. Three years ago, successful 
autotransplants in animals had been 
accomplished and much was known 
about the nature of artery trans- 
plants. Since then the use of stored 
arteries to replace those ravaged by 
hardening or aneurysms’ (weak, 
blownout areas) has developed to the 
point where experienced surgeons no 
longer feel that they are excessively 
risky. 


The kidney transplant I mentioned 
above was the first known to succeed 
in humans. More may well follow. 


RESEARCH BASIC 


But the real point is that progress 
like this, and in fact, all medical 
progress, is based on patient and in- 
genious laboratory research. The 
team that successfully transplanted 
a kidney from one twin to another 
had reasonable hopes of its success 
because they had already tried a sim- 
ilar operation in more than 200 dogs. 
They knew how what they call auto- 
logous tissue would react. 

The teams that are now operating 
on arteries as confidently as earlier 
surgeons operated on an appendix 
spent endless hours in the laboratory 
performing animal experiments. They 
knew the nature of arteries, that they 
react favorably to transplantation, 
that new tissue grows up around the 
graft and becomes strong, that young 
arteries work best. They had tested 
various kinds of synthetic substances. 
One team has spent the past two 
years on the single problem of how 
to store the donated arteries so best 
to preserve them. 

Both of these procedures are based 
on a field of research that was un- 
known ten years ago—the field of 
tissue sensitivity. It deals with the 
reasons that tissues from one animal 
tend to be rejected when introduced 
into another animal—and themselves 
reject the host. Skin grafts from one 
person to another, for instance, never 


Physical check-up on a dog. 


take because the skin appears to have 
more of this rejecting substance in 
it than almost any other organ. Blood 
vessels, on the other hand, seem to 
have little of it. 


WORK WITH ANIMALS 

Today, as you read this, some of 
the most brilliant of our basic medi- 
cal research scientists are working 
with animals in their laboratories 
trying to find out exactly why this 
rejection of tissue takes place, and to 
find ways to neutralize the reaction. 

These men naturally work with 
animals because it would be entirely 
too risky to subject humans to many 
of the experiments. In fact, in the 
accumulation of basic knowledge, 
tests on humans would be pointless. 
For the surgeons who follow and 
take advantage of what physiologists, 
biochemists, and all the others have 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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FOR THE FINEST IN 


You can look further but you can’t ‘buy better’ than EQU M EN 


PORTER. Long time pioneers in the design and manu- 
facture of top quality, long enduring gym equipment, 
PORTER is a solid choice in thousands of schools, 
universities, clubs, and institutions. 


Why not give your next gymnasium equipment 
requirements the PORTER treatment? 


PORTER’S LINE OF GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE BUT IT IS ALSO AUTHENTIC 


e Basketball Backstops e Stall Bars e Vaulting Horses 

e Corrective Equipment : e Parallel Bars e Vaulting Bucks 

e Chest Machines e@ Horizontal Bars e Jump Standards 

e Climbing Ropes e Spring Boards e Mats and Mat Trucks 
e Anthropometric Equipment @ Rowing Machines e Game Standards 


every kind of gymnasium or OTTAWA «+ ILLINOIS 
corrective equipment. BUILDERS OF GYMNASIUM, PLAYGROUND AND BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


. 
PORTER engineers are always Neart, a Century of Quality Manufacturing 
available for assistance in the 
selection and installation of THE a. E. PORTER CORPORATION 
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Principles of Growth 
(Continued from page 20) 
ize the teacher’s main efforts at this 
level of development. 
2. Mobility. According to Risser,* 
Billig,t and others, the flexibility of 
the body is of prime concern in good 
body mechanics. Areas of constric- 
tion in the body and the necessity for 
counteracting contractile tendencies 
have been indicated to us. 

For example, in the third and 
fourth grades, most children show a 
marked increase in the length of 
bones in the lower extremity. The 
growth in leg length precedes the 
growth in arm length. The lower 
part of the body, therefore, needs 
special flexibility movements to 
lengthen the ligaments to keep up 
with the accelerated bone-length 
growth. If this is not done, the liga- 
ments which act as guy ropes to the 
knee and heel cords will in their 
Wy 3 Joseph C. Risser. “Relaxing Exercises,” 
Dental Digest, June 1951, pp. 57, 254-260. 

4+ Billig, Harvey E., and Evelyn Loewen- 
dahl. Mobilization of the Human Body. 


Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1949. 


shortened position pull the knees 
back and the hips forward. If the 
complete mobility of the lower ex- 
tremity is not maintained at an early 
age, the resultant lordosis and back 
knee is difficult to correct later. 

The following exercises are sug- 
gested at the third- and fourth-grade 
level to maintain mobility of the 
lower extremity and prevent the re- 
striction of ligamentous attachments: 

(a) Forward bend—knees straight, 
finger tips touch the floor. 

(b) Lie flat on the floor on the 
back—one knee bent, one leg straight, 
swing straight leg in the air—toes 
pointing up. 


3. Strength. The development of 
strength in essential muscle groups 
and the necessity for that in good 
body mechanics has been called to 
our attention by Kraus’ et al. 

To give one brief example of the 
application of the desirability of de- 
~ 3 Hans Kraus, M.D., and Ruth P. Hirsch- 
land, “Muscular Fitness and Health,” THE 
JOURNAL, Dec. 1953, p. 17. See also, “Mini- 
mum Muscular Fitness Tests in School Chil- 
dren,” by the same authors, Research Quar- 
terly, May 1954, pp. 178-188. 


veloping muscle strength in essential 
body musculature, let us take the first 
grade. At this stage, gross muscles 
of the trunk both posteriorly and an- 
teriorly are beginning to develop 
strength. The following suggested 
exercises are movements aiding this 
development and appropriate for this 
age level: 

(a) Standing—body bends all the 
way forward; raise trunk, head, and 
shoulders to a half-raised position, 
hold; release to forward bend (back 
muscle strengthener). 

(b) Back lying—raise each leg 
alternately about one third up—a 
scissor kick (lower abdominal 
strengthener). 


RE-EVALUATE YOUR PROGRAM 

A re-evaluation of body mechan- 
ics programs is called for, based 
upon recent physiological understand- 
ing of physical factors in growth and 
development. Basic general princi- 
ples of growth are stated above, as 
well as physical growth factors of 
recent interpretation, with examples 
of specific movements, to aid in the 
re-evaluation. * 


Medical Progress 

(Continued from page 24) 
learned, work on animals is a neces- 
sary way to gain skill. 

Elsewhere in the field of medicine 
equally spectacular progress can be 
reported. If we think back to 1945 
we realize with a shock that there 
was only one antibiotic drug (peni- 
cillin) and it was in short supply. In- 
finitely patient screening of thou- 
sands of soil samples have since un- 
covered dozens of other safe anti- 
biotics, and a critical step in the de- 
velopment of each was the pains- 
taking animal testing for toxicity 
without which not one could possibly 
have been offered for human use. 

Ten years ago we knew very little 
about the hormones of the adrenal 
glands. Cortisone and a dozen and a 
half other substances manufactured 
by this tiny but vital gland were not 
even suspected. Months and years of 
basic laboratory research, much of 
it on animals, revealed prospects in 
medical practice we have not yet fully 
explored. To cite one example, the 
theory of stress, one of the most im- 
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portant of all modern medical con- 
cepts, was developed and tested on 
thousands of small animals (rats and 
mice) and may lead to a whole new 
approach in many fields of medicine. 
Yet ten years ago the stress theory 
was not even suspected. 


NEW DRUGS 


Tuberculosis was a field where 
surgery appeared to be the only re- 
course in the medical practice of a 
decade ago. Today, and within the 
past four years, important new drugs 
—streptomycin, PAS and isoniazid— 
by themselves and in combination, 
have given new hope to TB patients 
and physicians alike. These develop- 
ments, products of basic medical re- 
search and mostly first worked out 
on animals, have changed the course 
of treatment for hundreds of thou- 
sands of victims of this once dreaded 
disease. They have lowered the TB 
mortality rate amazingly, and given 
public health workers real hope that 
TB might eventually be eradicated. 

Thanks to the medical progress of 
the past decade one of the most heart- 


rending diseases of all, general pare- 
sis, is becoming a historical curiosity. 
The final stage of syphilis. this 
death- and insanity-bringing malady, 
is now practically unknown because 
the disease, once thought incurable, 
yields to penicillin and other anti- 
biotics. 


KEY TO PROGRESS 

There has been since the end of 
World War II an increased wedding 
of the work of laboratory scientists 
with the life-saving practice of the 
clinician. Research is no longer an 
after-hours hobby of the busy doctor. 
It is the full-time concern of thou- 
sands of dedicated men and women 
specially trained for their vital roles 
in the framework of progress in med- 
icine. Physiologists, pharmacologists, 
biochemists, experimental patholo- 
gists, anatomists, immunologists, nu- 
tritionists, parasitologists, bacteriol- 
ogists and other specialists in basic 
medical research work in their lab- 
oratories and they work with ani- 
mals. But they are the vital key to 
modern medical progress. * 
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FIVE THOUSAND Americans won 
reprieves from death in 1954. These 
lucky Americans would have died vio- 
lently, along with 90,000 of their 
fellow citizens, if accidental deaths 
had not dropped 5 per cent from the 
preceding year. 

4 The death rate in 1954 was 55.8 
per 100,000 persons—a 7 per cent de- 
crease from the 1953 rate and the 
lowest rate on record. 

This decrease in accidental deaths 
occurred despite an increase in popu- 
lation, high employment, and boom- 
ing motor vehicle travel, according 
to the 1955 edition of Accident Facts, 
the National Safety Council’s statis- 
tical yearbook. 

The greatest reduction was in in- 
dustry, which achieved a 7 per cent 
reduction in fatal accidents. Al- 
though the number of American 
workers has increased nearly 50 per 
cent since the depression year of 
1933, the number of workers killed 
on the job has gone down. In 1954 
there were 14,000 workers killed on 
the job. In 1933, with a much smaller 
work force, the number was 14,500. 


ACCIDENT FACTS 
by the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Among the industries, agriculture 
ranks as one of the most dangerous. 
Only high hazard occupations, such 
as construction and mining, surpass 
the accident death rate of farm 
workers. 

Injury rates for office workers, in 
nearly 200 separate work classifica- 
tions, are among the lowest, even 
though the number of injuries is 
high. This is because there are so 
many office workers—about 8,000,000. 
Approximately 25,000 office workers 
suffer disabling injuries each year, 
while nondisabling injuries probably 
run to hundreds of thousands. 

After industry, the country made 
its next greatest accident reduction 
in 1954 in motor vehicle deaths. 
These dropped 6 per cent. Ameri- 
cans drove 560,000,000,000 miles in 
1954. This mileage cost 36,000 lives 
and brought injuries to 1,250,000 
persons. Forty-three thousand of 
the nation’s 72,000,000 licensed driv- 
ers were involved in the fatal acci- 
dents, and 1,350,000 in the nonfatal 
injury accidents. 


Nineteen times as many persons 
were killed in motor vehicle accidents 
in 1954 as in 1910—but there were 
123 times as many vehicles on the 
highways and they traveled faster 
and farther 

Home deaths dropped 5 per cent 
in 1954. Falls accounted for 13,800 
of the 27,500 fatal home accidents. 
Accidental poisoning was one of the 
principal causes of home deaths 
among children under 5 years old. 
Three main groups of poisons caused 
99 per cent of the deaths: drugs 
(35%), petroleum products, of which 
kerosene is the most important 
(26%), and products for external 
use (38%). 

Aspirin and the salicylates are the 
most common drug killers of young 
children. Barbiturates are next. 
Lead is the No. 1 killer among the 
external use products. Arsenic is 


second. Caustics, such as lye, creo- 


sol, and ammonia, rat poisons, and 
fly sprays also rank high. Other 
dangerous products include sham- 
poos, rubbing solutions, bleaches, 
moth balls, and furniture polish. 


Conferences on 
Health Education 
(Continued from page 19) 

of children, it is important that they 
possess the kind of good health, both 
physical and mental, that will be a 
positive influence in the lives of the 
children and youth whom they will 
teach. 

At least two health examinations 
for all prospective teachers should be 
given—one on entrance to the college 
or university and one immediately 
prior to admission to student teach- 
ing. Particular attention is called to 
the importance of examinations and 
tests which will determine the pres- 
ence of tuberculosis and other com- 
municable diseases likely to have 
harmful effects on children; emo- 
tional health disturbances of such a 
nature as to impair teaching effec- 
tiveness; impairments related to 
vision, hearing, and speech; and 
handicaps such as epilepsy and cer- 
tain orthopedic, paralytic, or cardiac 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


conditions, which may deter the indi- 
vidual from discharging the usual 
responsibilities of the teacher. 
Specific contributions which the 
student health service and other on- 
campus health related services can 
make to the health education of pro- 
spective teachers vary. Contributions 
may be made through individual or 
group counseling, through working 
with faculty and student committees, 
through participating in health edu- 
cation classes or informal discussion 
groups, and through helping in for- 
mulating objectives and determining 


Copies of both conference reports 
in full may be obtained from the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
et - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 


A Forward Look in College Health 
Education $1.00 


Health Education for Prospective 
Teachers—A Guide to Action $1.00 


content for the health education pro- 


gram. 


When the kinds of learning experi- 
ences in health education being offered 
all prospective teachers are deter- 
mined, related areas can work to- 
gether to overcome inadequacies 
through the health council or the cur- 
riculum committee. The specialist in 
health education can work with su- 
pervisory and critic teachers to pro- 
vide proper learning experiences in 
health education as part of the total 
student teaching and field experiences 


of all prospective teachers. 


Health education foy prospective 
teachers should be evaluated in terms 
of the total education experience on 


and off campus. 


Representatives of co-operating col- 
lege departments and community 
agencies and organizations should be 
involved. Evaluation should include 
a consideration as to how college 
health education experiences contrib- 
ute to a student’s health education as 
an individual, a prospective teacher, 
and as a member of the community. * 
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No Pool in Your School? 


by CHARLES T. AVEDISIAN 


Director of Physical Education and Athletics 
New Britain, Connecticut 


VASE can’t teach swimming 
in our physical education 
program because we don’t have a 
swimming pool in our school build- 
ing.” How many times have you 
heard that statement from teachers, 
administrators, parents, and even 
students? In far too many schools, 
this attitude exists and consequently, 
thousands of boys and girls are de- 
prived of an opportunity to learn 
swimming — a physical education 
skill that has greater carry-over 
value in later life than any other 
single activity. 

The teaching of swimming fulfills 
these immediate objectives of physi- 
cal education: (1) to provide stu- 
dents with skills that will aid in their 
safety; (2) to enable students the 
opportunity to successfully pass be- 
ginners test for National YMCA 
Minnow Test or American Red Cross 
Beginners Test; (3) to permit stu- 
dents to save their own life “in or 
on the water’; (4) to enjoy swim- 
ming in the spirit of fun and for 
leisure time. Physical educators have 
unexcelled opportunities to broaden 
class program offerings by including 
swimming. 

Perhaps a YMCA, YWCA, Boys’ 
Club, or a city-owned community 
swimming pool isn’t far from your 
school. If a swimming pool is within 
walking distance, why not consider 
the appreach adopted by our Ne 
Britain public schools? ' 


PLAN OF ACTION 


The plan of action developed by 
our department of physical education 
included these basic steps: 

1. Study of location of nearest community 
or agency pool 

a) Report to superintendent and school 

board 

2. Meeting of school board and YMCA 
board of directors 

a) Cost of program, insurance, type of 
program, etc. 


b) Contract provisions: Insurance, cost, 


regulations, etc. 

3. Duties of the swimming instructors 

The director of physical educa- 
tion’s study of the nearest swimming 
pool to the senior high school revealed 
that: (1) walking distance was 1.8 
miles; (2) supervision was needed 
for walking; (3) swimming classes 
should meet during regularly sched- 
uled physical education periods; (4) 
tardiness for academic classes should 
be avoided; (5) time level study 
needed for dressing, showering, un- 
dressing, and a minimum of 25 min- 
utes instruction in the water; (6) 
outline of educational objectives to 
justify program. A report of this 
study was presented to the superin- 
tendent of schools and the school 
board for further study and action. 

Obviously, the entire swimming 
program was organized so that stu- 
dents could receive adequate instruc- 
tion as an integral part of the physi- 
cal education class program, walk to 
and from the pool without arriving 
late, receive needed time for shower, 
dress, and additional proviso for 
early morning, (first period) classes 
to be held at the pool instead of stu- 
dents reporting to homerooms. Our 
well-defined objectives would have real 
meaning for students and teachers. 

At a round-table meeting of the 
YMCA Board of Directors, school 
superintendent, director of physical 
education, school board members, the 
cost of program, insurance provi- 
sions, regulations, Red Cross Certifi- 
cation of teachers, time span of 
teaching, safety procedures, testing 
and screening of students, and type 
of program, came up for discussion. 
The final contract adopted by the 
school board was based on these fac- 
tors. From these friendly and busi- 
ness-like meetings evolved a boys and 
girls swimming program at the 
YMCA, and later at the YWCA, 


TYPE OF PROGRAM 

Practical common sense dictates 
that swimming instruction gear and 
focus its attention to the non-swim- 
mer, the area of serious need, because 
of time consumed walking to and 
from the pool, large size of classes, 
and need for progression in the 
teaching techniques. Therefore our 
program, termed Required Swim- 
ming, is instructional in nature and 
required of all non-swimmers, with a 
minimum of recreation. Hundreds of 
boys and girls received 5,000 lessons 
in a single school year. Our main 
purpose is to teach non-swimmers to 
successfully pass either the National 
YMCA Minnow Test or the American 
Red Cross Beginners Test. Students 
reported promptly, thus eradicating 
one of the biggest headaches. 

Teachers are responsible for con- 
ducting the entire program of swim- 
ming as outlined by the department 
in the brochure prepared by the di- 
rector of physical education and en- 
titled Duties of the Swimming In- 
structor. All items must meet the 
approval of superintendent, princi- 
pal, and director. The brochure in- 
cludes objectives, date, time, place, 
teaching schedule, requirements of 
instructors, safety procedures, insur- 
ance, medical regulations, supervision 
of walking distance and travel route, 
attendance and tardiness, testing and 
screening, students’ time schedule, 
for dressing, undressing, showering, 
and instruction in the pool (25-28 
minutes minimum). Final reports of 
teachers give suggestions for im- 
provement of program, results of 
tests, and awards. 
WELL WORTHWHILE 


The teaching of swimming as a 
concomitant part of physical educa- 
tion programs by combining a com- 
munity swimming pool fulfills a stu- 
dent need and ambition to participate 
in an activity which promotes health, 
safety, and social efficiency. The fact 
that students feel at home in the 
water after learning how to swim is 
worth all the efforts of teachers and 
the resulting administrative head- 
aches. Swimming can be taught suc- 
cessfully and efficiently during school 
hours if those in charge have the pro- 
fessional spirit and seek ways to use 
an existing community pool. * 
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A book of 
sports, games, 
athletics, and 

recreation 

activities for 
teen-agers 


NEW 
TEXTBOOK 
IN 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


« This book is being hailed as a major event in the history 
of physical education. The first 10,000 copies were sold out 
in four months and sales are mounting. 


- From its attractive, four-color cover to its 416th page it 
was designed to have eye-appeal for teen-agers. Two hun- 
dred line drawings, 12 action photographs, large type, and 
humorous cartoon chapter headings make it “must” reading 
for every teen-ager who gets hold of it. 


« It was carefully edited to be understood and enjoyed by 
8th to 12th grade boys and girls so that it would be a 
highly “teachable” text. 


- Its preparation took three years of planning and editing 
and the co-ordinated effort of over 100 specialists. Sample 
chapters were submitted to students. 


- Eleven national organizations in addition to AAHPER 
had a share in the production of the book. 


«A teachers guide (50¢; free to those who order 10 or 
more copies) contains many suggestions for use of the book 
and helpful lists of materials. 


Clothbound - $3.00 


Four-color cover 416 pages 6x 9” 


(Compare the price with books of similar size and wealth of illustration) 


AAHPER Publications-Sales, 
1201—16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Please send me... copies of Physical Education for High School 
Students (Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies—10%; 10 or 
more—20%. If requested, a desk copy will be supplied on order 
of not less than 15 copies). 


copies of Teachers (50c; copy free 
to those who order 10 or more books). 


examination copy (I understand that ! will 
be billed for full purchase price but that the charge will be can- 
celied if the book is returned in 30 days). 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


THEY GROW Ie 
UP SO FAST 


27 min., sound, color, 16 mm. 
Price $135.00 


THIS NEW FILM depicts a well-rounded and inte- 
grated program of physical education for all chil- 
dren and youth. It is designed to interpret physical 
education to the public. Schools and colleges will 
want to show this film to teachers, students, com- 
munity groups, Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
professional organizations. 


Sponsored by 


AAHPER 
The Athletic Institute 
College Physical Education Association 


National Association for Physical Education of 
College Women 


Society of State Directors 


State and District AHPER and other organizations 


ONLY PURCHASE ORDERS 
WILL BE ACCEPTED 


The film is not available for loan or rental. Encourage state 
film distributing agencies to buy it for loan purposes. 


AAHPER Film Sales 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
This is a purchase order for... print(s) of “They 
Grow Up So Fast” @ $135 per print (plus postage). 
(CD This is a request for preview of the film “They Grow 
Up So Fast” with intent to purchase. It is understood 
that ! will be billed for this film. | agree to pay for 
any damage that may result from my use of the film 
should it be returned. 


Name — 
Address 
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Community Action 
(Continued from page 12) 

America, Girl Scouts of America, 
Camp Fire Girls, the National Jewish 
Weifare Board, the Aquatic Section 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, National Recreation Associ- 
ation, National Safety Council, the 
Amateur Athletic Union, colleges and 
universities, and a number of others. 

In spite of these fine national ef- 
forts, however, the picture is still 
dark. An average of over 800 per- 
sons have water accidents each day. 
Over 500 lose their lives each month. 


CNCA PROJECT 

In the fall of 1950, representatives 
of most of the organizations named 
above and several individuals from 
the Army and the Navy interested 
in aquatics met at Yale University to 
form the Conference for National 
Cooperation in Aquatics, usually re- 
ferred to as CNCA. Bob Kiphuth, 
famous Yale and Olympic swimming 
coach, was elected Chairman. 

Among the subjects discussed was 
this problem of the needless loss of 
life through drowning and the large 
number of near drownings related to 
all types of water accidents. Since 
only about 12 per cent of the 80 mil- 
lion people who participate in water 
activity annually can be classified as 
“swimmers,” it was obvious there 
was need for more water safety edu- 
cation and increased opportunities 
for people to learn to swim. 

The CNCA came to the conclusion 
that any effective program would re- 
quire organized efforts in each local 
community throughout the country. 

CNCA therefore developed a proj- 
ect which they called CLCA (Confer- 
ence for Local Cooperation in Aquat- 
ics). This was a plan of organization 
outlining the steps whereby individu- 
als and groups in different communi- 
ties throughout the Nation could get 
together and form local aquatic com- 
mittees. Each committee would con- 
cern itself with surveying the aquatic 
problems, needs, resources, and lead- 
ership in its local community. Then 
each would develop a plan of action 
so that all the resources and leader- 
ship could be utilized for the benefit 
of everyone in that community. 


Since this was an experiment, 
CNCA invited individuals in 177 
selected communities to take the ini- 
tiative in calling together others in 
their communities with the purpose 
of discussing the formation of a local 
aquatic committee. 

A suggested pattern of procedure 
was supplied to each committee 
through a booklet called, A Guide for 
Forming a Community Aquatic Com- 
mittee. 

LOCAL AQUATICS COMMITTEES 

Soon reports began to come in to 
CNCA officials, showing that the 
idea of local Community Aquatic 
Committees was beginning to catch 
on. 

In Newark, New Jersey, 12 organi- 
zations joined together and made a 
study of all aquatic facilities avail- 
able in the city and the surrounding 
area. Four “Learn-To-Swim” city- 
wide campaigns were conducted dur- 
ing the summer in pools of various 
organizations. The committee even 
reached over into nearby Harrison, 
and got the co-operation of the Radio 
Corporation of America, which had 
the only swimming pool in town, to 
use that pool for a Learn-To-Swim 
program for the Harrison people dur- 
ing the two weeks the plant was shut 
down for employees’ vacations. 

The Newark Committee also devel- 
oped special swimming classes for 
the mentally retarded and _ handi- 
capped children. These projects were 
highly successful and will be re- 
peated this year. 

In Toledo, the Aquatic Committee 
got the City Council to pass an ordi- 
nance regulating renting of small 
boats. The Ordinance called for regu- 
lar inspections and the establishment 
of safety regulations regarding ca- 
pacity, safety equipment to be fur- 
nished, and seaworthiness of crafts. 

The Greensboro, North Carolina, 
Aquatic Club sponsored a gigantic 
water show on the dedication of the 
first public swimming pool. Encour- 
aged by the co-operative spirit of all 
the organizations in this effort, the 
committee soon began to provide per- 
sonnel for community lifeguard corps 
and officials for all types of swim- 
ming meets, and helped in the devel- 
opment of classes for special cerebral 
palsy children. 


In Rochester, the local committee 
put on a big swimming safety adver- 
tising campaign, using newspapers, 
radio, television, and speakers to 
make everyone conscious of the need 
for safety in the water. 

In Chicago, the local committee 
helped in the Learn-To-Swim cam- 
paigns in which over 60,000 boys and 
girls took part. It also assisted in the 
Summer Canoe Regatta and small 
craft safety education programs. 


CLCA PLAN A SUCCESS 

Many varied activities were re- 
ported by several other communities. 
Clinics were held in synchronized 
swimming; outboard and inboard mo- 
tor craft safety; swimming and div- 
ing officiating; and artificial respira- 
tion. Several communities reported 
bringing about regulations to protect 
swimmers and swimming areas. One 
committee in the Midwest brought 
pressure on the local school board to 
include swimming pools in the plans 
of two new schools being built. The 
city had no indoor pools whatever. 

One of the outstanding results 
from the forming of these local 
Aquatic Committees was the thrill of 
accomplishment each organization 
got from working together with oth- 
ers in purposeful activity for the 
benefit of the community as a whole. 
In addition, thousands of people were 
newly introduced to the fun and phys- 
ical well being that results from par- 
ticipation in aquatics. 

The local Community Aquatic Com- 
mittee Plan (CLCA) has proven to 
be an important supplement to the 
efforts of the existing organizations 
where it has been tried with sincere 
effort. 

The formation of a successful local 
Aquatic Committee, however, some- 
times involves overcoming many ob- 
stacles. An organization with a 
swimming pool may not be willing or 
able to afford to share its facilities 
with others. There may be rivalry 
between organizations or individuals 
which will prove hard to overcome. 
There may be distrust among local 
personalities interested in swimming. 
In some communities, there may be 
apathy or no leadership that can at- 
tract others. 
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All of these situations, however, 
can be overcome if the seriousness of 
the aquatic problem can be brought 
home and if there can be developed a 
willingness to sacrifice a little per- 
sonal glory for the benefit of the 
community as a whole. 


WHAT CNCA IS 

The Conference for National Co- 
operation in Aquatics (CNCA) is a 
voluntary group of people represent- 
ing national organizations. It has no 
purpose except to bring together per- 
sons interested in aquatics so that 
they might share and discuss com- 
mon problems, and plan ways of work- 
ing together on important aquatic 
projects. It has no dues, no funds, 
no authority, and cannot be used for 
the personal advantage of any indi- 
vidual, agency, or group. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
same kind of unselfish co-operation 
can be effective on the local com- 
munity level through the CLCA plan 
of Local Aquatic Committees. 

It is hoped that individuals in com- 
munities throughout the nation will 
recognize the value of this plan of 
getting together locally to save lives 
and to advance swimming and other 
aquatic activities to the point where 
they may be participated in with the 
greatest pleasure and safety. CNCA 
has no way of stimulating a large- 
scale national effort in this direction. 
The initiative for forming. local 
Aquatic Committees must rest en- 
tirely in the hands of forward- 
looking, civic-minded individuals or 
organizations that are interested in 
aquatics and that have a sincere con- 
cern for others. 


FORM YOUR COMMITTEE 

There is no question that the rec- 
ord of 70,000 drownings during the 
past decade can be reduced consider- 
ably during the next decade if a Com- 
munity Aquatic Committee is formed 
in every city and town in the country. 
Individuals interested in starting a 
local Aquatic Committee may secure 
copies of “A Guide for Forming a 
Community Aquatic Committee” free 
for as long as the supply lasts. Write 
CNCA, Mrs. Prudence Fleming, Sec- 
retary, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. * 
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“Solves our locker room problem... 


MASTER NO. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 


2 YEAR GUARANTEE 


MASTER NO. 1500 
Same design and con- 
struction as No. 1525 
. . . but without key 
control. Full two-year 
guarantee. 


B Control Key opens every padlock.” 


NO. 1525 


COMBINATION PADLOCK 


p DURABLE * LOW COST 
> KEY CONTROLLED 


> STAINLESS STEEL CASE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Master Combination Padlocks 
give you 2-way budget relief — 
low initial cost and long-lasting, 
trouble-free service! Double wall 
construction . . . hardened steel 


locking latch . . . automatic re- 
locking mechanism . . . and other 
security features. 


Builders of the World Famous (3 


Master Laminated Padlocks 


Master Padlocks 


Favorite of America's Coaches 


Master Jock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


World's Largest Padlock Manufacturers 


Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 


program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. 
@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 


in later life. 


@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 


college, high or prep school. 


@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 


noiselessly in the net. 


For literature, write to: q 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO., INC. fosion> mass. 
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HE RECREATION Division dates 

back to 1937, when the Associa- 
tion became a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. This 
development was tangible evidence of 
the increasing interest and activity 
which the AAHPER had devoted to 
the growing field of recreation for a 
long period of years. 

Through its sections and commit- 
tees, the Division promotes and co- 
ordinates activities and projects re- 
lated to the five recreation concerns 
of the AAHPER. These concerns are 
as follows: (1) a concern for the 
establishment, maintenance, and im- 
provement of educational programs 
having as their purpose the acquisi- 
tion and development of skills, in- 
sights, and resources usable by the 
_ individual throughout life for the en- 
richment of his leisure; (2) a con- 
cern with recreation as an area of 
program interest for many agencies 
and organizations; (3) a concern for 
more efficient and economical use of 
total resources for recreation on the 
local, state, and national levels; (4) 
a concern for the utilization of re- 
search methods and programs as a 
means of discovering sound develop- 
ment in recreation; (5) a concern for 
the preparation and qualification of 
professional recreation leaders. 

The Division’s affairs are con- 
ducted by the Division Executive 
Council, composed of the AAHPER 
Vice-President, Vice-President-Elect, 
and Past Vice-President for Recrea- 
tion, and the Section Officers. The 
Vice-President for Recreation is a 
member of the AAHPER Board of 
Directors and represents the Divi- 
sion’s interests in recreation. Jack- 
son M. Anderson, AAHPER con- 
sultant in recreation and outdoor 
education, serves in the capacity of 
executive secretary to the Recreation 
Division. 


DIVISION ACTIVITIES 

One of the primary functions of 
the Division is to guide and co-ordi- 
nate the activities of the recreation 
divisions of the District and State As- 
sociations of the AAHPER. Through 
the co-ordinated efforts of State, Dis- 
trict, and National Associations, the 
AAHPER has become a_ powerful 
force for improving the professional 


JOHN M. HUTCHINSON 
Vice-President for Recreation 


status of recreation programs and 
personnel. 

Another important function of the 
Division is to plan the various recre- 
ation meetings for the AAHPER 
National Convention. Since the 
AAHPER is the department of the 
National Education Association re- 
sponsible for the field of recreation 
and outdoor education, the Division 
is also called upon regularly by other 
departments of the NEA to help plan 
sessions on recreation and outdoor 
education for their Conventions. Rec- 
reation or outdoor education sessions 
have been held at the national con- 
ventions of such NEA units as the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, and the Division of Rural 
Service. 

The Division represents the AAH- 
PER in the Federation of National 
Professional Organizations for Rec- 
reation. Through membership in this 
co-ordinating body, composed of 
representatives of the nine national 
professional organizations having a 
major interest in recreation, the 
AAHPER is participating in several 
joint projects with other national 
organizations serving the recreation 
profession. 

The Division also represents the 
AAHPER on the Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Hospital Recreation, 
which is a co-ordinating body com- 
posed of representatives of the three 
national professional organizations 
having a major interest in hospital 
recreation. Through membership in 
the Council, the AAHPER has helped 
in the development of. personnel 


Your Recre 


As an AAHPER 
know what thi 


W. H. ORION 


standards for hospital recreation 
leaders. 

The AAHPER Placement Service 
for recreation and outdoor education 
personnel is conducted by the Divi- 
sion. This is a free service to AAH- 
PER members seeking employment 
or seeking personnel to fill positions 
in recreation or outdoor education. 

One of the most important free 
services provided for AAHPER men- 


bers by the Division is that of 


answering letters of inquiry on ques- J 


tions or problems relating to recre- 
ation or outdoor education. Consult- 
ant service is also available. 


CONFERENCES 

The Recreation Division initiates 
and conducts recreation conferences. 
The Division also represents AAH- 
PER in planning and conducting con- 


INDUSTRIAL 
RECREATION 
Wm. T. Prichard 


PUBLIC RECREATION 
Thelma Bishop 
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Past Vice-President 
for Recreation 


ferences jointly sponsored with other 
national organizations. Examples of 
such conferences are the National 
Conference on Intramural Sports for 
College Men and Women, held in 
October 1955, and the National Con- 
ference on Accreditation Standards 
for Recreation, held in March 1956, 
in conjunction with the AAHPER 
National Convention. 

The AAHPER Board of Directors 
has approved the Division’s recom- 
mendation that two national confer- 
ences on recreation be sponsored by 
the Association during the coming 
fiscal year. A National Conference 
on Professional Preparation of Rec- 
reation Personnel has been approved 
for the fall of 1956. The second con- 
ference will be a National Conference 
on Education for Leisure, which has 
been approved for the spring of 1957. 


?CTIOQAND THEIR CHAIRMEN 


| REG 


Ceci Morgan 


> 
ONAL RECREATION IN VOLUNTARY AND 
PY RELIGIOUS YOUTH-SERVING 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Rev. W. R. Vernon 


AGENCIES 
Gladys L. Brown 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


LOUIS E. MEANS 
Vice-President-elect for Recreation 


PUBLICATIONS 

One of the most significant publi- 
cations prepared by the Recreation 
Division during the past year is a 
brochure entitled Recreation — A 
New Profession for Our Time.’ This 
attractive career pamphlet is de- 
signed to recruit promising high 
school students for leadership careers 
in recreation. State and District As- 
sociations, state departments of edu- 
cation, and colleges and universities 
throughout the nation have ordered 
such large quantities of this publi- 
cation that the first printing of 10,000 
copies is exhausted and a second 
printing has been ordered. 

The Division helped in the prepa- 
ration of the material on recreation 
and outdoor education appearing in 
the book entitled Fitness for Sec- 
ondary School Youth.* This publica- 
tion was jointly sponsored by AAH- 
PER and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 

The Division also helped in the 
preparation of two pamphlets in a 
new elementary school series being 
prepared by a Joint Committee of the 
AAHPER and the Department of 
Classroom Teachers (NEA). These 
pamphlets are entitled Classroom Ac- 
tivities® and Outdoor Education.* 

At the request of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, the Division prepared an article 
showing the relationship of recrea- 
tion to education. This article ap- 
1 Available from AAHPER, 1201 - 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Single 
copy free; quantity prices on request. 

2 Also available from AAHPER, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Price: $2.50. 

3 Jbid. Price: $1.00. 

4 Jbid. Price: 75¢. 


peared in the November, 1955 
Annals of the Academy. 

The Division provides for a regu- 
lar monthly column on Recreational 
Therapy in the JOURNAL. In addition, 
a Division Newsletter is distributed 
regularly to Division officers and to 
District and State Association Vice- 
Presidents for Recreation. 

An important publication which is 
currently being prepared by the Divi- 
sion is an AAHPER yearbook on 
recreation. The yearbook, which will 
be published in 1958, will show the 
relationship of recreation to educa- 
tion and will point out the school’s 
responsibility in recreation. 


SECTION FUNCTIONS 

Section functions and objectives 
are outlined in the operating code for 
each of the five sections of the Rec- 
reation Division. These will be enu- 
merated briefly. 
Industrial Recreation Section 

The purpose of the Section shall be 
to provide a place within the Asso- 
ciation for professional practitioners 
to consider those subjects and prob- 
lems in recreation that are common 
to the field of education and to busi- 
ness and industry. 
Public Recreation Section 

The purpose of this Section shall 
be to promote and improve recreation 
in schools and communities. 
Recreational Therapy Section 

The Section’s purpose shall be to 
promote the development and im- 
provement of recreational therapy 
programs, especially those in hos- 
pitals. 
Section on Recreation in Religious 
Organizations 

The purpose of the Section shall 
be to promote and improve recreation 
programs in religious organizations. 
Voluntary and Youth-Serving Agen- 
cies Section 

It shall be the purpose of this Sec- 
tion to provide a place within the 
Association for professional practi- 
tioners to consider those subjects and 
problems in recreation that are 
common to the field of education 
and to voluntary and youth-serving 
agencies. * 


(If your major interest is Recreation, 
be sure to indicate this on your 


membe rship renewal blank.) 
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IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


TEACHING DENTAL HEALTH TO ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. Perry Sandell. Wash. 
6, D. C.: AAHPER, 1201 - 16th Street, 
N.W. 1956. 32 pp. Illus. 75¢. Dis- 
counts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 
10%; 10 or more copies, 20%. This is 
one of a series of bulletins written for 
elementary classroom teachers. The 
first section presents the basic princi- 
ples and problems of dental health with 
which the classroom teacher should be 
familiar. In the second, some of the 
desirable elements of a dental health 
teaching situation are outlined for (a) 
first, second, and third grades and (b) 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. A brief 
third section lists dental health educa- 
tion materials and teaching aids. 


A FORWARD LOOK IN COLLEGE HEALTH EDU- 
CATION. Amer. Assn. for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. Wash. 
6, D. C.: The Association, 1201 - 16th 
Street, N.W. 1956. 50 pp. $1.00. This 
report of the first national conference 
on college health education deals with 
the needs, objectives, content, organiza- 
tion, administration, and evaluation of 
the basic personal health course for all 
college students. Administrators and 
college staff members will find this re- 
port invaluable in establishing or eval- 
uating the basic personal health course. 


SLEEP AND CHILDREN. The Application of Our 
Knowledge About Sleep to the Needs of Children 
and Youth. Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the Natl. 
Education Assn. and Amer. Medical 
Assn. Wash. 6, D. C.: NEA, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W. Chicago 10: AMA, 535 N. 
Dearborn St. 1956. 16 pp. 40¢. 


HEALTH ASPECTS OF THE SCHOOL LUNCH PRO- 
GRAM. A Report of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education of the 
NEA and the AMA. Wash. 6, D. C.: 
NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. and Chicago 
10: AMA, 535 N. Dearborn St. 1956. 
29 pp. 40¢. This brochure discusses 
the health aspects of a school lunch 
program. Its major purpose is to pro- 
vide those responsible for school lunches 
with criteria to evaluate the programs 
in their schools. It should also be of 
use to teachers who wish to integrate 
facts on nutrition and sanitation with 
the practical “laboratory” situation 
found in the school lunchroom. The use 
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of the school lunch in connection with 
health teaching and the administration 
of school lunch programs are covered in 
the bibliography. 


THE DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF POSTURAL 
DEFECTS. Winthrop Morgan Phelps, M.D., 
Robert J. H. Kiphuth, and Charles Weer 
Goff, M.D. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, Bannerstone House, 301-327 E. 
Lawrence Ave. -Rev. 1956. 190 pp. 
$6.50. The authors, trained in associ- 
ated fields of inquiry, physical educa- 
tion, physical anthropology, orthopedics, 
and physical rehabilitation, have allied 
their interests and research, and com- 
bined to produce practical methods of 
analysis and treatment of postural 
disturbances. 


A GUIDE FOR THE STUDY OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. Willard Abraham. Boston: 
Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St. 1956. 
276 pp. $3.50. This guide is specifically 
designed to help parent-teacher and 
other groups help the handicapped. Its 
“studyforms” are to aid in determining 
the nature of the problem and what is 
being done and should be done. The an- 
notated bibliographies of non-technical 
and semi-technical books and articles 
are a key to further study. 


FACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE FOR TEEN-AGERS. 
Evelyn Millis Duvall. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 291 Broadway. 1956. 426 
pp. $3.50. About a fourth of the book 
presents the physiology of sex—from 
what causes sexual growth to how 
human beings conceive and bear chil- 
dren. The rest of the book gives the 
facts needed to gain self-confidence, 
poise, and social acceptance during 
adolescence, and to prepare for a happy 
marriage and home later on. 


LIVING FOR YOUNG MODERNS. Irene E. Mc- 
Dermott and Florence Willieries Nich- 
olos. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., E. Washington Sq. 1956. 396 pp. 
$3.80. This book is intended to help teen- 
agers solve such problems of human re- 
lationship as getting along with the 
family; earning, spending and saving; 
dating; marriage; the daily routine of 
living; and participation in government. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THE CHILD AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Ellen 
Fraser, Joan Bransford, and Mamie 


Hastings. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1956. 304 pp. $4.75. 
The material in this text is based on 
direct experimentation with children in 
the classroom. Going beyond the direct 
subject-matter approach, the authors 
apply principles of educational philoso- 
phy and child psychology to give pro- 
spective teachers a better understanding 
of children. How to plan for physical 
activities which satisfy not only the 
physical needs but also the vital emo- 
tional needs of the elementary school 
child is an important area in this book. 
How to build an atmosphere which will 
encourage creative expression is an- 
other feature. Stunts, games, and 
rhythmic activities are presented with 
patterns and methods simplified for use 
by the inexperienced teacher. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES. Frances R. Stuart. 
Wash. 6, D. C.: AAHPER, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W. 1956 64 pp. Illus. $1.00. 
This is the second pamphlet in the new 
Classroom Teacher Series in Health Ed- 
ucation, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation prepared by a joint committee of 
AAHPER and the NEA Classroom 
Teachers. Like the others in the series, 
it is profusely illustrated in color. The 
purpose of the pamphlet is to suggest 
activities that may be taught and en- 
joyed in the classroom. Short chapters 
are devoted to “Story Plays,” “Body 
Mechanics,” and “Stunts and Tum- 
bling; longer chapters to “Quiet 
Games” and “Active Games.” Films, 
filmstrips, and books are listed under 
the heading “Source Materials.” 


BACK TO WHAT WOODSHED? Justine Wise 
Polier. New York: Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 E. 38th St. 1956. 28 pp. 25¢. 
Juvenile delinquency has been increas- 
ing in recent years. Does this mean that 
modern scientific methods of handling 
problem children have failed? On the 
basis of her years of experience as Jus- 
tice of the Domestic Relations Court of 
New York City, Judge Polier analyzes 
this question, refuting the “get tough” 
treatment and showing how a demo- 
cratic society should deal with delin- 
quency. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A CAMP FOR YOUR CHILD. 
Ernest Osborne. New York: Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St. 1956. 
28 pp. 25¢. This pamphlet provides 
help for parents seeking a_ suitable 
camp for their children. While warning 
that there are some children who are 
not ready for camp or might not bene- 
fit by a camp experience, the author 
lists a number of values which camping 
has to offer for most children. The two 
major types of camps—the traditional 
and the progressive—are described in 
detail, with suggestions as to which 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Vannier—Methods and 
Materials in 
Recreation Leadership 


This new book of recreation ideas gives your stu- 
dents practical help on how to conduct activities 
effectively. The author combines theory with care- 
fully selected program materials to help your stu- 
dents master the techniques of leadership. The book 
emphasizes the challenging opportunity of a leader, 
not just to direct games, but to help others grow 
in skills, understanding and appreciation through 
recreation. Complete instructions and diagrammatic 
drawings make the book self-explanatory and your 
teaching job easier. Every type of activity is de- 
scribed from guessing games for shut-ins to canoe 
races for campers. 

By MARYHELEN VANNIER, Ed.D., Director, Women’s Division, Depart- 


ment of Health and Physical Education, Southern Methodist University. 
288 pages, 544” x 814”, illustrated. $4.25. New. 


Mitchell-Crawford — 
Camp Counseling 


The Second Edition of this text gives your students 
all the camping know-how a good counselor needs 
and wants. Lively discussions explain the organiza- 
tion of a camp, housekeeping. morale, health, safety, 
and daily schedules. Helpful hints are given for 
breaking the ice the first day of camp, overcoming 
homesickness and helping problem-campers. Your 
students will learn the characteristics and capabili- 
ties of various age campers and how to plan a pro- 
gram that will best satisfy their needs and interests. 
Dozens of possible projecis are listed for day and 
evening activities and for special and rainy days. 
Extra features include up-to-date lists of films, pub- 
lishers, organizations and suggested readings asso- 
ciated with camping. 

By A. VIOLA MITCHELL, A.B., M.A., Assistant Professor of Health and 
Physical Education, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa; and IDA 
BARKSDALE CRAWFORD, A.B., M.A., Former Art Supervisor, Win- 


throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 406 pages, 5%” x 814”, 
illustrated. $4.75. Second Edition. 


West Washington Square 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Wools 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Fait et al—A Manual 
of Physical 
Education Activities 


Here is a self-explanatory manual for freshmen and 
sophomores taking required physical education 
courses. Each chapter is devoted to a particular 
sport. Rules, techniques, strategy and scoring are 
so carefully described and illustrated that the be- 
ginner can quickly understand. Solutions for over- 
coming common faults in techniques are recom- 
mended in easy outline forms. Practical help is given 
on proper care of equipment, safety and the social 
courtesies for each game. Perforated worksheets in 
the back of the book make tests easy for you to give. 
Just have the students fill in the blanks and pass 
them in to you. 

By HOLLIS P. FAIT, University of Connecticut; JOHN H. SHAW, Syra- 
cuse University; GRACE I. FOX, Florida State University; and CECIL B. 


HOLLINGSWORTH, University of California at Los Angeles. 310 pages, 
7%” x 10%”, with 226 illustrations. Just Ready! 


L 


Byrd — 
College Hygiene 


In an easy, informal manner, this text covers the 
subjects of most interest to today’s college student. 
Much-needed information is given on such current 
health problems as: courtship and marriage: preg- 
nancy and childbirth; mental hygiene; narcotics; 
tobacco; alcohol; overweight and underweight: 
fatigue and rest; high blood pressure; ete. Dr. 
Byrd’s approach is interesting and valid. Problems 
are discussed from a personal point of view and 
then, where it seems applicable, community rela- 
tionships are dealt with. Technical terms are avoided 
as much as possible. Students will appreciate the 
review questions and references for further study 
which are included at the end of each chapter. 
Emphasis throughout is on the functional and public 
health aspects of hygiene. 


By OLIVER E. BYRD, Ed.D., M.D., Professor of Health Education, 
Stanford University. 443 pages, 544” x 814”, illustrated. $4.50. 


Philadelphia 5 


1956 MOS 


BY Release 


Anderson SCHOOL HEALTH PRACTICE 


By C. L. ANDERSON, B.S., M.S., Dr. P.H. Professor of Hygiene and Health Education, and 
Chairman, Hygiene and Environmental Sanitation, Oregon State College. 


400 pages, illustrated. In Preparation. Scheduled for Publication May 15, 1956. 


No phase of the school’s activities has more to contribute 
to the student than does the health program. Closely inter- 
woven with all phases of school life, the health program 
aims to develop each student in terms of his present and 
future needs. As an achievement in living, health is inte- 
grated with all aspects of school life which contribute to 


the effectiveness and enjoyment of life for each youngster. 


The what, the how, and the why of the functional school 
health program is the substance of this publication. Special 
attention is given to the practical considerations of every- 
day school life. The approach has been that of presenting 
a clear, unified, composite picture of school health as 
represented by the most valuable contributions of the many 
health educators who have devoted their talents to the 
school health movement. So far as possible, superfluous 
material has been discarded and the truly essential sub- 
stance has been presented. Material of an older vintage 
has been refreshed to fit the modern school situation. Much 
of the material is new but nevertheless bears the label of 


having been tried and found to be effective. 


A self-contained textbook designed to serve the optimum 
preprofessional and inservice health preparation needs of 


teachers must be based upon actual experienced needs 
and practices. Successful educators in the field represent a 


fertile source of information on the health preparation needs 


’ of teachers. An extensive survey of the experience and 


thinking of successful teachers served as one guide in 
determining the content of the book. College faculties, 
preparing teachers in health, were further consulted for 
suggestions on the desirable content of a comprehensive 
school health textbook. With the recommendations of these 
various professional groups as a guide, the organization 


and content of the book were developed. 


Because the child is the concern of all school health work, 
attention is given to an understanding of normal child 
growth, development, and health. Common departures from 
health are introduced to enable teachers to understand 
their proper role in contributing to the needs of the child 
who falls outside of the normal range. The complete school 
health program is developed so the material can be applied 
to the model health program of the large school system or 
adapted to the needs of the system or school with a mini- 


mum health program. 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY, 
3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, 3, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Send me as soon as published the new Anderson “SCHOOL 
HEALTH PRACTICE,” charging my account. Teachers’ discount of 10%. 


Date 


(It is understood that in the event the book is adopted as a text at 
our school that the charge for my copy will be cancelled.) 


Position 


AAHPER—5-56 
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1956 MOSB/ Release 
Bucher FOUNDATIONS of PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D. Associate Professor of Education and Coor- 
dinator of Undergraduate and Graduate Physical Education for Men and Women School 


of Education, New York University. 


Second Edition. 456 pages, illustrated. PRICE, $5.75. (Published 1956) 


This text presents the basic facts concerning the nature 
and scope of physical education. The author attempts to 
answer questions which would be raised by a student, 
teacher, administrator, parent, or other interested person, 
such as: What is the meaning and what are the objectives 
of physical education, what have been the changing atti- 
tudes toward this field of endeavor, and what are its 
relationships to allied areas? What are the biological, 
psychological, and sociological foundations of physical 
education? What preparation should physical educators 
have, what kind of work do they perform, where do they 
do it, and what is the need for their services? What quali- 
fications are needed in their work, what problems and 
challenges will they meet on the job, and what does the 
future hold for their profession? 


The author shows that through well-organized physical 
education programs individuals can be made more physi- 
cally and mentally fit for the arduous duties they are being 
required to perform. Furthermore, the importance of 
democratic principles in day-to-day living can be more 


fully realized. It is hoped that in some measure this book 


will help the profession of physical education to realize 
its potentialities. 


This new edition includes new material of special interest 
to students and leaders. Separate sections have been 
added on health, recreation, camping, and outdoor edu- 
cation. This will help the student and leader in the field to 
become better oriented in these fast-growing areas. A new 
chapter has been added—"Philosophy of Education”— 
which will have deep meaning for all readers, and espe- 
cially those instructors who wish to utilize this book as a 
philosophy text. 


The book has been reorganized and divided into seven 
parts in order to present the material in the most meaning- 
ful manner possible. The latest information available has 
been included under such sections as Changing Concep- 
tions, Professional Preparation, Current Developments, Cer- 
tification Requirements, and Employment Opportunities. This 
edition reflects a complete analysis of the first edition, with 
changes being made to bring the material up to date, to 
prevent new trends of thinking, and to incorporate desirable 
changes in light of many discussions with leaders in the field. 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY, 
3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, 3, Mo. 
Gentlemen: Send me the New Second (1956) Edition of Bucher 


“FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION,” priced at $5.75. Teach- 
ers’ discount of 10%. (It is understood that in the event the book 


is adopted as a text at our school that the charge for my copy will be 
cancelled.) 


AAHPER—5-56 
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Supervision in 
Physical 
Education: 


A Guide to 
Principles and Practices 


by KIMBALL WILES, 
University of Florida, 
ROSALIND CASSIDY, U.C.L.A., 
and CAMILLE BROWN, U.C.L.A. 


Here is a basic text for supervisors in the field of 
physical education. The book is divided into five 
parts, and is based on the concept of the supervisor 
developing leadership in others, rather than confin- 
ing all the leadership to himself. It explains the role 
of the supervisor, the skills required and the re- 
sponsibilities in personnel administration. All the 
suggestions in the book have been tested and proved 
by actual experience. 


352 pages @ 554” x 834” e@ Published January, 1956 


Curriculum Designs 
in Physical Education 


by CHARLES C. COWELL 
and HELEN W. HAZELTON, 
both of Purdue University 


This complete textbook deals with the genetic ap- 
proach to curriculum planning and development in 
Physical Education. Covers intramural and extra- 
mural athletic activities at all levels, as aspects of 
the Physical Education and Health programs in 
schools and colleges; discusses implications of cur- 
riculum in modern society; suggests specifically how 
to organize curriculum in Physical Education. 


448 pages . 6” x 9” e Published 1955 


For approval copies unite 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


for the Classroom Teacher 


(1) TEACHING DENTAL HEALTH 


Contents 


What Teachers Should 
Know about Dental 
Health, Teaching Dental 
Health, Resource Ma- 
terial 


Contents 


Story Plays, Quiet 
Games, Active Games, 
Body Mechanics, Stunts 
and Tumbling, Films 
and Books 


Contents 


An Approach to Better 
Taking the 
Classroom Out-of-doors, 
Outdoor Education Lab- 
} oratories for Schools, 
School Camping, Re- 
sources for Outdoor Ed- 
ucation 


Learning, 


| | 


Prepared by 


A Joint Committee of the AAHPER 
and The Classroom Teachers (NEA) 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Dental Health, 
Classroom Activities, $1.00. 
Outdoor Education, 


(2-9 copies of one title, 10% discount; 10 or more, 20%) 


| enclose a check [-] Please bill me [] 


NAME... 
ADDRESS 
| EN AEN ON 
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BOOKS (Continued from page 34) 


might be suitable for a particular child. 
Specialized camps, coeducational camps, 
and work camps are also discussed. 


MY HOBBY IS PHOTOGRAPHY. Don Langer. 
New York: Hart Publishing Co., Inc., 
670 Fifth Ave. 1956. 128 pp. $2.95. 
More than 60 million cameras click mer- 
rily away in this picture-taking country 
—a large proportion in the hands of 
enthusiastic young photography fans. 
But even youthful enthusiasm over pho- 
tography and its wonders may easily be 
dampened as young people lose them- 
selves in the confusing maze of tech- 
nical jargon and complicated equip- 
ment. This book is not only engagingly 
written, but is a practical guide and 
manual which will enable the aspiring 
photographer to avoid the pitfalls that 
result in disappointing pictures. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION. Julian W. Smith. 
Wash. 6, D. C.: AAHPER, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W. 1956. 32 pp. Illus. 75¢. 
This pamphlet is one of a new series 
developed by a joint committee of the 
AAHPER and the Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers (NEA). It contains a clear 
statement of the definition and values 
of outdoor education. It also contains 
practical examples of interesting ac- 
tivities and projects in outdoor educa- 
tion appropriate to the elementary 
school. The pamphlet should be espe- 
cially valuable to elementary school 
teachers and administrators. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


WHEN TEACHERS FACE THEMSELVES. Arthur 
T. Jersild. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia U. 
1955. 169 pp. $3.25. Based in part on 
a study of over 1,000 teachers and stu- 
dents in education, in part on theoreti- 
cal contributions of developmental psy- 
chology, psychoanalytic psychology, and 
philosophy, the book discusses concerns 
teachers feel they must face in their 
personal and professional lives if they 
are to help students find themselves. 


THE THREE R’s Plus—What today’s schools are 
trying to do—and WHY. Robert H. Beck. 
Minneapolis: U. of Minnesota Press. 
1956. 392 pp. $5.00. This book is a 
description of just what today’s schools 
and today’s teachers are trying to do— 
and why, written for parents and other 
citizens interested in modern education. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


Cerebral Palsy—Its Scope and Management. 
Marguerite Abbott. Pamphlet No. 158A. 
New York 16: Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 E. 38th St. 1956. 28 pp. 25¢. 


A Guide for Dental Health Education—Grades 
K to 8. Martinez, Calif.: County Health 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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Selected RONALD Books... 


Recreation 


Leisure and Recreation 
Martin H. Neumeyer and Esther S. Neumeyer. Today's recreational needs, 
stressing social relations and processes. 411 pp. Rev. Ed. $4.50 


Principles of Recreation 
John L. Hutchinson. Provides a fundamental treatment of the key concepts 
underlying the organization of leisure activity. 310 pp. $3.75 


The Theory of Play 
Elmer D. Mitchell and Bernard S. Mason. Analyzes the role of play in 
modern education and society. 542 pp. Rev. Ed. $4.75 


Creative Play Acting 


Isabel B. Burger. How to organize and develop creative dramatic projects 
—working with children 8 to 18. 18 ills.; 199 pp. $3.25 


It’s Fun to Make Things 
Martha Parkhill and Dorothy Spaeth. Full directions for helping children 
create simple articles and gifts. 158 ills.; 176 pp. $3.25 


Games the World Around 


Sarah Ethridge Hunt and Ethel Cain. Over 400 folk games, contests, relays, 
and stunts for children 6 to 16. 39 ills.; 269 pp. Rev. Ed. $a 


The Complete Picnic Book 


John E. Shallcross. Describes over 200 simple games and contests—adaptable 
to any size or type outing. 33 ills. ; 123 pp. $3 


Recreation through Music 
Charles Leonhard. Gives general information for increasing enjoyment, 
participation in recreational music. 30 ills.; 160 pp. $3.25 


Community Organization for Recreation 
Gerald B. Fitzgerald. Discusses community recreation organization and 
program plans on local, state, and national levels. 352 pp. $4 


Leadership in Recreation 


Also Gerald B. Fitzgerald. Complete coverage of the principles, techniques, 
and tools of effective recreational leadership. 364 pp. $4 


Playgrounds: Their Administration & Operation 
George D. Butler. Treats the enlarged function of verge playgrounds. 
Covers new programs and methods. 21 ills.; 459 pp. Rev. $4.75 


Recreation Areas 


Also George D. Butler. Details recreational areas—their apparatus, land- 
scape development, etc. 169 ills.; 174 pp. 9 w 12% $6 


Camping 


The Theory of Camping 
Frank L. Irwin. Surveys the educational value of organized camping for 
elementary and secondary school curricula. 178 pp. $3.25 


Camping 
Arthur H. DesGrey. Here is a complete source of practical information 
essential for camping in safety and comfort. 53 ills.; 171 pp. $3 


Sports 
Community Sports and Athletics 


National Recreation Association. How to initiate and run a community 
sports program meeting all interests. 54 ills.; 500 pp. $5 


Individual Sports for Men and Women 
Rachael D. Yocom and H. B. Hunsaker. Workable teaching techniques for 
archery, badminton, fencing, golf, and tennis. 524 ills.; 287 pp. $4 


Intramural and Recreational Sports 


for Men and Women 
Norma M. Leavitt and Hartley D. Price. Shows how to administer college 
intramural, recreational activities. 39 ills.; 323 pp. $3.75 


Sports for Recreation 
Edited by Elmer D. Mitchell et al. Gives beginners techniques for learning 
50 sports. 157 ills.; 522 pp. Rev. Ed $5 


Sports Officiating 
Elmer D. Mitchell et al. This authoritative reference insures the competent 
officiating at 40 sports. 17 ills.; 490 pp. $5 


Synchronized Swimming 


Fern Yates and Theresa W. Anderson. Describes synchronization as an 
effective teaching method. 242 ills.; 140 pp. 6%, x 10. $4.25 


Catalog of books in these fields sent upon request. Order books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY « 15 €. 26th St., New York 10 
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[\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


TENNIS, A Manual for Teachers with Ma- 
terials—Methods—Programs for Group _ In- 
struction is written by Marjorie Hillas, M.A., 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University and 
John R. LeFevre, Ed.D. Supervisor, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Men, South- 
ern Illinois University. 

This text is designed primarily for the 
teacher who is concerned with organizing 
classes for the most effective instruction in 
tennis. It will also help the player analyze 
and improve his own techniques. 

The teacher will find under one cover all of 
the information necessary for a_ successful 
tennis program ;—the methods outlined have 
been used for many years. Of special signifi- 
cance are the simple, clear explanations of the 
mechanics of movement upon which tennis 
skills are based, and the many techniques for 
organizing classes so that all pupils are ac- 
tively engaged in learning tennis skills at 
their own levels of ability. 

Other phases of the game presented are a 
brief history and interesting side lights in its 
development, pertinent teaching principles, 
visual and mechanical aids to instruction, the 
tennis backboard, a variety of tournaments, 
court etiquette, selection and care of equip- 
ment, court surfaces and construction, ad- 
vanced strokes and strategy, the rules, how to 
conduct a clinic, and a bibliography of films. 
There are many photographs and diagrams in 
this 116 page book. It sells for only $2.25. 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this 
book or send you an examination copy on 
approval if you wish. 


IVT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


VOUS. Nat Bann BLOG DENVER, Cor, 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
We Need You for the Best Positions. 
Largest in the West. Unexcelled Service. 
Free Enr. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4. 
Specify Elementary, High or College levels. 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 


@ STURDY FABRIC 50% 
© WELL MADE 1 
© COLOR FAST doz 


*Add 35¢ for shipping 
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Dept., Contra Costa Co. 1956. 48 pp. 


School Health Guide. Ga. Dept. of Public 
Health. Atlanta, Ga.: Dept. of Educa- 
tion. 1955. 79 pp. 


Enrollment-Teachers and Schoolhousing. full- 
time public elementary and secondary day schools. 
Samuel Schloss and Carol Joy Hobson. 
Circular No. 467. Rev. Wash., D. C.: 
U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Educ. 1956. 8 pp. 15¢. 


Group Discussion-Decision. An Appraisal of Its 
Use in Health Education. Betty Wells Bond. 
Minneapolis: Minnesota Dept. of 
Health. 1956. 109 pp. 


Teachers and Health—Florida’s Grass Roots Ap- 
proach. Jacksonville, Fla.: State Board 
of Health. 1955. 12 pp. 


Footing the Hospital Bill. Elizabeth Ogg. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 222. New 
York: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
38th St. 1955. 28 pp. 25¢. 


Salt in Your Diet. Salt Inst. 221 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 1, Il. 22 pp. 


Nutrition and Healthy Growth. Social Se- 
curity Admin., Children’s Bureau, U.S. 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 1955. 35 pp. Available from Supt. 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Wash. 25, D.C. 20¢. 


A Teacher’s Guide to Classroom Food Facts and 
Fun. Suggestions for Integrating Food 
Study in Elementary Grades. Wheat 
Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Il]. 1955. 49 pp. 

Also, Make a Meal Picture Book — Food 
Drawings to color and cut out. 10¢. 


Physical Education 
The Official Tennis-Badminton Guide: 1956-58. 
Sara Staff Jernigan and Ann Grothaus 
(editors). Wash. 6, D. C.: NSGWS, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1956. 160 pp. 75¢. 


Biennial Record of the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Women, 1953-55, 
including the Bryn Mawr Conference 
Report, Washington, D. C.: AAHPER, 
1201- 16th St., N.W. 1956. 112 pp. $1.50. 


Kellogg Teachers Agency 


31 Union Sq. West, New York 3, N. Y. 
(B’way & 16th St.) Tel. Algonquin 5-7467 


PLACING TEACHERS WITH SUCCESS 
SINCE 1889 
Send for Enrollment Blank—Free Registration 
Member Natl. Assn. of Teachers’ Agencies 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 


47 West 56th St. @ N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


AGAIN AVAILABLE! 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACHIEVEMENT 
SCALES FOR BOYS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
by F. W. Cozens, M. H. Trieb, N. P. Neilson 


This revised reprint of 120 pages covers the 
Three-point Classification of Boys, Procedures 
in Testing, and Achievement Scales for 32 
popular and nationally used testing events. 
Single copy $2.00, postpaid. Less in quantities. 


For your copy write: 
Martin H. Trieb 


330 S. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
The Master Diver and Underwater Sportsman. 
Captain T. A. Hampton. New York: 
John De Graff, Inc., 64 W. 23rd St. 
1956. 208 pp. $5.00. 


Teach Yourself Magic. J. Elsden Tuffs. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 251 
W. 19th St. 1956. 182 pp. $2.50. 


The Handbook of Auto Camping and Motorist’s 
Guide to Public Campgrounds. George and 
Iris Wells. New York: Harper & Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St. 1954. 242 pp. $3.00. 


A Saw Screams at Midnight—The Whodunit 
Yourself Book. G. A. Mills. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 - 4th Ave. 
1956. 96 pp. 

Lucky Days. Laura Pardee and Elizabeth 
Young. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 300 - 4th Ave. 1956. 127 pp. $2.50. 


Art for Children’s Growing. Assn. for Child- 
hood Education Internatl., 1200 - 15th 
St., N.W., Wash. 5, D. C. 1955. 48 pp. 


Children’s Books for $1.25 or Less. Assn. for 
Childhood Education Internatl., 1200 
15th St., N.W. Wash. 5, D. C. 1955. 
40 pp. 75¢. 


Music for Children’s Living. Assn. for Child- 
hood Education Internatl., 1200 - 15th 
St., N.W. Wash. 5, D. C. 1955. 48 pp. 
75¢. 


State Parks Areas, Acreages, and Accommodations. 
U.S. Dept. of the Interior, National 
Park Service, Wash. 25, D. C. 48 pp. 
1955. 


The True Book of Animals of the Sea and Shore. 
Illa Podendorf. Chicago: Children’s 
Press. 1956. 47 pp. $2.00. 


Skiing with Per and Kari. Tomm Murstad. 
Chicago: Children’s Press. 1955. 28 pp. 
$1.50. 


General Interest 
Research Relating to Children. An inventory of 
studies in progress. Clearinghouse for Re- 
search in Child Life. Wash., D.C.: U.S. 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Social Security Admin. 1955. 
176 pp. 


Feel Their Pulse, a guide to school opinion polling. 
Natl. School Public Relations Assn. 
Wash., D. C.: NEA, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W. 1956. 48 pp. $1.00; 2-9 copies, 
90¢ ea.; 10 or more, 80¢ ea. 

Social Studies for Children. Assn. for Child- 
hood Education Internatl., 1200 - 15th 
St., N.W. Wash. 5, D. C. 1956. 40 pp. 
75¢. 

When Children Write. Assn. for Childhood 
Education Internatl., 1200 - 15th St., 
N.W. Wash. 5, D. C. 1955. 40 pp. 75¢. 


Box Score on the UN: 1954-55, fifth edi- 
tion of this chart, an inventory of major 
UN actions, is available from the NEA 
Committee on International Relations, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Single copies are 10 cents, with 
special discount rates for quantity pur- 
chases.* 
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TEACHING HELPS 


Order now for fall classes 


Books and Pamphlets 


Fitness for Secondary School Youth. 
A joint publication of AAHPER and the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals. This book 
contains the most up-to-date information and program 
outlines for total fitness of our teen-age population. 
Physical, mental, and emotional fitness are considered 
in relation to health, physical education, recreation, 
and outdoor education. 1956. 150 pp. Cloth $2.50 
The Classroom Teachers Series in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Prepared by a Joint Com- 
mittee of the AAHPER and the Classroom Teachers 
(NEA). 
1) Teaching Dental Health to Elementary School Children, 1956. 
32 pp. 
2) Classroom Activities, 1956. 64 pp. 
3) Outdoor Education, 1956. 32 pp. 


Physical Education for High School Students. A complete book 
of sports, athletics, dance, recreational activities, and 
career information written for teen-age boys and 
girls. 200 illustrations, 1955. 416 pp. Cloth 


Teachers Guide for Physical Education for High School Students. 
64 pp. Free with orders for 10 or more copies. 


Children in Focus, Their Health and Activity. 1954 AAHPER 

- Yearbook. Health education, physical education, rec- 
reation education in the elementary school. Selected 
as one of the outstanding educational books of 1954. 
2nd printing. 288 pp. 


75¢ 
$1.00 
75¢ 


$3.00 


50c 


Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation. First AAHPER 
Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. 


How We Do It Game Book. More than 120 games—the best 
from the JOURNAL How We Do It column—in loose- 
leaf style for insertion in three-ring binder. 220 leaves 
and dividers in an individual carton. 1956. $2.50 
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______Fitness for Secondary School Youth 
___Teaching Dental Health 
Classroom Activities 
__Outdoor Education 
____Physical Education for High School Students 
____Teachers Guide 
Children in Focus 


_How We Do It Game Book 
____ Framework for Family Life Education 
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____ Developing Democratic Human Relations 
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1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Framework for Family Life Education. This book reports on a 
nation-wide survey of family life education in the 
schools and outlines program and courses. 1956. 117 pp. $2.00 

Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper $2.00 

Cloth $2.50 

The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the Joint 

Committee on Health Problems in Education, NEA 


and AMA. 1951. 18 pp. 50c 
AAHPER College Conference Reports 
Conference on Professional Preparation of Recreation Personnel 
—March 1954 $1.00 


Physical Education for College Men and Women—October 1954 $1.00 


Report of the National Conference on the Undergraduate Health 
Education Minor Program and Desirable Health Education Em- 
phases for the Physical Education Major Program—January 
1955 $1.00 


Intramural Sports for College Men and Women—November 1955 $1.00 


A Forward Look in College Health Education—J anuary 1956 $1.00 
Health Education for Prospective Teachers—A Guide to Action 

—January 1956 $1.00 
Dance Publications 
Costume Cues. 32 pp. $1.00 
Materials for Teaching Dance 

Volume I—Modern Dance and Children’s Dance. 

56 pp. $1.00 


Volume II—Folk, Square and Social Dance. 40 pp. $1.00 


Volume III—Selected Visual Aids for Dance. 32 pp. 75¢ 
Directory of Colleges and Universities Offering a Major, Minor, 
or Concentration Dance Curriculum. 24 pp., mimeo. 50c 


On quantity orders, NEA discount is as follows: 2-9 copies, 10% ; 10 or more, 20%. 


ORDER BLANK 


The Physical Educator Asks About Health 
= Professional Preparation of Recreation Personnel 
Physical Education for College Men and Women 
Health Education Minor Report 
_.Intramural Sports for College Men and Women 
_.A Forward Look in College Health Education 
Health Education for Prospective Teachers 


_Costume Cues 


__Vol. I—Modern Dance and Children’s Dance 
Vol. II—Folk, Square, and Social Dance 
__..Vol. I1|—Selected Visual Aids for Dance 


aco Directory of Colleges (Dance) 


() AAHPER Member 
Non-Member | 
Bill Me | 


Washington 6, D. C. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


| 
$3.50 
$3.00 

| 
| 

CER” Quantity Quantity 
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the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


DANCE WORKSHOP IN EUROPE 1955—PART II 
by FREDA MILLER 
237 E. 81st St., N. Y. 28, N. Y. 


AFTER PARIS, back into our bus for 
a leisurely ride through the French 
countryside, stopping for sightseeing— 
Chartres, the famous Chateaux of the 
Loire—picnics, or an impromptu tech- 
nique class in a grassy meadow. 


International Holiday Courses 

We reached Switzerland and spent a 
couple of days at Lucerne, before going 
on to Zurich to join the “International 
Holiday Courses.” At this school, stu- 
dents from all over the world come for 
two weeks to study with Mary Wigman, 
Harold Kreutzberg, Sigurd Leeder, 
Ann Sokolow, and others. 

Our experience at this school was a 
memorable one. The legendary Mary 
Wigman, with her sorrowful face and 
piercing blue eyes, always dressed in a 
floor-length black jumper and long- 
sleeved white blouse, gave daily classes 
in technique and composition. She was 
accompanied by her equally sad-faced 
pianist who played gently and harmoni- 
ously, but without the dynamics and 
syncopation that we are used to hearing. 


Mary Wigman teaching a class at 
International Holiday Courses in Zurich. 
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The classes were held in the large 
ballroom of the Rigiblick Hotel. There 
were students from Greece, South 
America, Italy, France, England, Scan- 
dinavia, the United States, and Canada. 

Classes ran throughout the day, each 
person choosing her own program and 
sandwiching sightseeing and shopping 
in between. There were 40 or 50 stu- 
dents in a class, and we were surprised 
to find—as we also later found in 
Engiand—that most were teachers and 
students like ourselves. 


In Switzerland 

At the end of a week, we were ready 
to proceed on our way. Again we trav- 
eled with our heads out the open bus 
roof, past Swiss Chalets covered with 
flowers and snow-capped mountains off 
in the distance. 

We stopped at Montreux for a couple 
of days of relaxation before going on to 
the dance festival at Aix-les-Bains. 
Here we saw an excellent program with 
Lotte Goslar and her partner, Freddy 
Albeck—mostly comedy and pantomime, 
with Mr. Albeck filling in with little 
monologues at the piano, a la Victor 
Borge. The next night there was a pro- 
gram of dance films. One especially, 
showing the dances of the Barber Tribes 
of French Morocco, was most unusual 
and fascinating. 

In between these two programs we 
took a trip to Chamonix to see Mont 
Blane and the famous glacier “Mer de 
Eslace.” To actually reach the latter, 
it was necessary to climb about a mile, 
down a narrow, steep, slippery path. 
We all got back up—after seeing the 
rooms carved out of the ice and fur- 
nished with icy furniture—with the 
help of our alpenstocks. 

Next day, on to Aix-en-Provence to 
see “The Marriage of Figaro” and then 
on to the Riviera. We went by the wind- 
ing road that runs alongside the un- 
believably blue Mediterranean Sea, 
stopping for a few days at Menton for 
sun and swimming and spent an eve- 
ning at Monte Carlo. 


We Reach Italy 

When we reached Genoa, we met our 
Italian guide. It was also in Genoa that 
we had dinner on the 31st floor of a 
skyscraper, the first course of which 
was a bouillebaisse of various kinds of 
fish, including dozens of tiny baby octo- 
puses complete with all their little 
tentacles! We visited Verona, Milan, 
Padua and Cremona, and finally ar- 
rived in Venice. 

We walked, visited the famous 
bridges, palaces and churches, shopped 
for Italian silks and gloves, rode in a 
Gondola (the Gondoliers don’t sing), 
and went swimming and sailing at the 
famous Lido Beach. 

We saw no dancing in Italy, unfor- 
tunately, since the Genoa Festival, 
which we had planned to _ include, 
changed its dates. 


Austrian Folk Dance 

In Salzburg, however, we saw a won- 
derful two-hour show put on by the 
Austrian folk dance society. It included 
yodeling, bell-ringing, a performance on 
the musical saw, and every kind of 
Austrian folk dance, with much slap- 
ping of leather pants, shoe soles, each 
others faces (make-believe) and even 
one dance with axes and logs, where the 
men chopped in rhythm and the girls 
danced around feeding them their lunch 
on the beat. 

We also did some folk-dancing our- 
selves, in a little Austrian hotel high 
up in the mountains. We found an ac- 
cordion and introduced “Comin Round 
the Mountain’ to Heiligenblut. 


Laban School 

From Austria, we crossed back 
through Germany and Belgium, said 
good-by to our bus, and took the night 
boat across the English Channel for a 
week of classes at the Laban School. 
This turned out to be one of the high 
points of the trip. The classes were held 
at Ashridge House, an English castle 
located about an hour and a half out- 
side of London. Classes were held 
either in the big square central hall, 
the paneled drawing room, or out on the 
lawn. 

Our group was privileged to have 
special classes with Rudolph Laban, in 
addition to joining the other students— 
about 90 in all—in sessions with Lisa 
Ullman and the other members of the 
faculty. Classes started at 9 A.M. and 
stopped at 10:30 for “Elevensies” which 
meant coffee and cake; another class, 
and then lunch; tea, of course, at 4; 
and lectures or discussions in the eve- 
ning after dinner. 

All the students lived in the castle. 
The participants here, as in Zurich, 
were from all over the world, and again 
were not professional dancers’ but 
teachers or students. We met a group 
from Egypt who invited us for a pri- 
vate demonstration of Egyptian danc- 
ing, singing, and Egyptian coffee. 
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Another day, some of the Scottish 
girls spent a couple of hours teaching 
us a complicated Highland dance 
called “Flora MacDonald’s Fancy.” 
Then, just before we left, there was an 
“International Party,” where our con- 
tribution was a group of Negro Spiritu- 
als, sung by one of our girls, and a 
square dance—‘Take A Little Peek.” 


Edinburgh Festival 

Our last lap was to Scotland again 
by bus. We drove up through the Lake 
District into the Scottish Moors to a 
boarding house in Queen’s Crescent. 

That night we went to the opening of 
the Edinburgh Festival, and saw the 
“Edinburgh Tattoo,” which was proba- 
bly the most exciting performance of 
the entire trip. Hundreds of kilted 
Highlanders with drums and bagpipes, 
marching out of the mist from the flood- 
lit Edinburgh Castle in formations and 
figures; Highland dancing (men only, 
as is proper in Scotland) done by a 
hundred men and boys to the tune of 
200 bagpipes and drums. It was a 
really thrilling spectacle. 


London and Home 


From Scotland, we returned to Lon- 
don for a few days before sailing for 


-home. We saw both the London Festi- 


val Ballet and the Sadlers Wells Com- 
pany. The former put on a good.show, 
as far as theatricality, costumes, decor, 
and technicality went, but neither the 
choreography nor the music had very 
much originality. The Sadlers Welis 
Company was, of course, impeccably 
beautiful, as always, and made a suita- 
ble finale to our trip. 

We all felt, at the end, that we had 
had a wonderful time, and profited in 
many ways. This summer we hope to 
include more of the Festival perform- 
ances, a somewhat longer stay at some 
of the schools, and possibly a week in 
Spain where there is dancing every- 
where. We can hardly wait until July. * 


Wonderful HELANCA 
; boat-neck leotard makes every 
move you do with complete 
freedom, because it’s made of the 
amazing new $-T-R-E-T-C-H Nylon 
In black, white, pink, suntan, 
copen, royal, gray and red... 5.95 
Breezy action wrap-around skirt. Celanese. 


In black, colors to order. Long... 4.95 
Short... 2.95 


SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-556 
1612 Broadway, New York City. 


1612 Broadway, N.Y. 
New York » Boston 
Chicago Los Angeles 


Hollywood + Son Fron-  DANCER's % 

Montreal+ Toronto 


Are you ready for 


FALL DANCE CLASSES? 


Bring your dance publications 
up to date. 


Use order blank on page 41. 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World | 


Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the — 


GRETSCH 


ta the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural, 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright’ 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
— In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.06, postage 


scumiiinitbans beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
#5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
age extra. JA 5-56 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


FOLKRAFT 
RECORDS 


RECORDS ESPECIALLY SE- 
LECTED FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE PROGRAMS. 


The Folkraft Record Company is co- 
sponsoring the Kentucky Folk Dance 
Institute, at which we will have a very 
intensive course in folk and square 
dance leadership. It will be held on 
the Campus of Sue Bennett College 
at London, Kentucky, from August 
19th to the 26th. 


The faculty includes the following: 
Vyts Beliajus 
Shirley Durham 
Rickey Holden 
Prof. M. G. Karsner 
Olga Kulbitsky 


Frank L. Kaltman, Director 
For further information write to the 
Registrar: 


Miss Shirley Durham, 523 West Hill 
Street, Louisville 8, Kentucky 


or 


American Squares Book and Record 
Shop, 1159 Broad Street, Newark 5, 
New Jersey 


SEND FOR 
COMPLETE FOLK and 
SQUARE DANCE CATALOGUE 


These records are pressed on absolutely 
unbreakable plastic. Complete with instruc- 
tions, they retail at $1.05 each. 


Order from your regular dealer 


or write to: 


FOLKRAFT RECORDS 
1159 Broad St. Newark 5, N. J. 
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Coaches 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


SEQUENCE DRILLS FOR INTERCOLLEGIATE TENNIS TEAM PRACTICE 


by JOHN W. HENDRIX 
Associate Professor, University of Mississippi 


PRACTICE DRILLS of competitively 
realistic sequences are excellent for 
coaching intercollegiate tennis squads 
at any skill level. Employed to augment 
intra-squad challenge matches and prac- 
tice sets, these drills simulate game-like 
conditions and present more opportuni- 
ties for effective teaching than most 
other practice techniques. 

Competent coaching seeks to teach 
proficiency in functional stroke produc- 
tion and optimum tactical response to 
competitive situations. Efficient utili- 
zation of sequence drills tends to induce 
almost by reflex the desired shot. 
Neither repetitive stroking practice nor 
actual competition offers the same scope 
of opportunities. Sequence drills are no 
easy panacea for intercollegiate tennis 
coaching problems, but they have tre- 
mendous potentialities for superior 
teaching. 


Effective Drills 

It appears essential that effective 
drills be composed of sequences which 
include several different shots and 
which conform to a competitively rea- 
listic pattern. This means assuming an 
anticipatory court position and “ready” 
stance for each stroke. 

Drills ideally permit frequent repeti- 
tion of the sequence of shots by each 
player and should be organized to al- 
low individual coaching without dis- 
rupting the operation of the drill. It is 
highly desirable that the drills interest 
the player and challenge his skill. The 
nature of the drill should be appropriate 
to the objectives of the practice session 
and the needs of the players. 


Drill for Doubles Play 

A description of one exceptionally ef- 
fective drill for doubles play illustrates 
the make-up and possibilities of this 
practice technique. particular 
drill strives to improve the choice and 
execution of shots for three funda- 
mental patterns in the doubles game— 
serve, return of serve, and initial volley. 

A server, his partner, a receiver, and 
his partner assume competitive posi- 
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tions in the court. The server, allowed 
only one ball, delivers it and advances 
to the net. The receiver returns cross- 
court with a game-like response. The 
server then volleys deep and down the 
middle so as to establish the all-import- 
ant tactical position at the net. Subse- 
quent exchange of shots depends upon 
the emphasis in the sequence; it may 
terminate with the initial volley or it 
may continue until completion of a 
point. The inactive partners react just 
as they would in competition. 

Immediately upon the termination of 
one sequence, another player who has 
been standing ready assumes the serv- 
ing position and the previous server 
moves over to act as a net player; the 
previous net player shifts off the court. 
The new server then delivers again to 
the same receiver. At least four players 
on the serving side should rotate posi- 
tions with minimum delay. The coach 
can replace the receiver after a pre- 
scribed number of returns. Explana- 
tions plus individual instruction during 
the operation naturally are integral 
features of this type of drill. 


Variations To Fit Skill Levels 

This particular drill invites innumer- 
able variations so as to fit the skill 
level of the players and their immediate 
practice needs. Innovations can be de- 
vised to assist in developing competence 
in any typical pattern of singles or 
doubles competition. In certain  in- 
stances, these drills may not adhere so 
rigidly to actual play situations, yet 
will still be beneficial in improving 
stroke production. An example of this 
type pattern involves two players who 
start at opposite baselines and volley 
(strike the ball out of the air) to each 
other as they advance toward the net. 
Each strives to maintain the rally with- 
out an error. 

This sequence effectively teaches ball 
control and emphasizes the ready posi- 
tion; however, it does not necessarily 
comply with sound court position nor 
good ball placement. Certainly, imagi- 
nation and ingenuity in construction 


and administration of drills can create 
practice patterns to assist in solving 
many coaching problems. 


Drills in Practice Sessions 

Prudent use of sequence drills often 
contributes to efficient administration 
of practice sessions. Frequent repeti- 
tion of sequence patterns can crowd 
more productive work into a limited 
amount of time. Properly arranged 
drills also can accommodate a greater 
number of players per court. Economy 
in practice time and in court utility are 
often significant factors in coaching; 
this enhances the value of sequence 
drills. These practice devices naturally 
produce the best results when accom- 
panied by capable individual coaching; 
however, inexperienced coaches can 
minimize their technical inadequacies 
by intelligent use of drills. 

In an emergency, players themselves 
can conduct a satisfactory practice ses- 
sion with drills even if the coach can- 
not be present. In fact, players usually 
display considerable eagerness to assist 
their teammates during drills. This 
mutual co-operation improves teaching 
and team morale. 

Actual competition undoubtedly rep- 
resents the one essential factor to suc- 
cessful preparation of intercollegiate 
tennis teams. The psychological fac- 
tors of match play, probably the most 
intriguing facet of tennis coaching, defy 
successful simulation. There is no sub- 
stitute for competition. Frequently, 
however, more fruitful situations for 
teaching tactics and functional stroke 
production occur in drill practice. In- 
dividual instruction does not interfere 
with drill operation, but stopping com- 
petitive play to demonstrate a particu- 
lar shortcoming presents a considerable 
problem. In addition, competitive urge 
sometimes deters a player during com- 
petition from experimenting with new 
techniques; sequence drills foster func- 
tional experimentation. 


Real Help in Competition 

Frequent repetition of realistic pat- 
terns aids in teaching the proper re- 
sponse to specific situations. Most com- 
petitive tactics in tennis, especially in 
doubles play, consist of strict conform- 
ity to simple percentagewise patterns; 
sequence drills help elicit almost auto- 
matic answers to each set of competi- 
tive circumstances. 

In match play, the recurrence of simi- 
lar situations is infrequent; this compli- 
cates learning of pattern performances. 
Repetition, on the other hand, is the 
essence of sequence drills. Improved 
teaching of stroke production also re- 
sults from repetitive practice; the coach 
can immediately correct faulty execu- 
tion at an opportune, teachable moment. 

Sequence drills lend themselves to ac- 
curate statistical analysis. Unhampered 
by many extenuating circumstances of 
match play, drills provide purer data 
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on stroke efficiency and proper pattern 
play. Many coaches utilize statistics ad- 
vantageously in instructional programs. 
Drills facilitate this technique. 


Functional Teaching 

Considerable evidence seems to in- 
dicate that aimless hitting, such as 
often occurs in mere rallying practice, 
tends to foster careless and sloppy 
stroking habits. This hypothesis implies 
that every tennis shot, even in practice, 
should be hit with definite purpose as 
to speed, direction, and tactical utility. 
Elementary instruction in stroking 
form, and perhaps initial phases of 
corrective teaching, may proceed ad- 
vantageously in simple rally practices. 

More functional teaching, however, 
occurs in many instances when the in- 
struction is intimately and frequently 
related to the realistic game-like condi- 
tions that exist in sequence drills. These 
drills not only motivate players to seek 
exact stance positions and court posi- 
tion, but also demand definite objectives 
for each shot. 


Improve Team Performance 

Generally, intercollegiate tennis coach- 
ing receives considerable criticism, 
probably with justification, for its in- 
flexible and unimaginative teaching 
techniques. It has been indicted also 
for alleged inability to improve play- 
ers’ quality of performance. 

The first criticism is unimportant ex- 
cept as a contributory factor to the lat- 
ter shortcoming. Sequence drills offer 
intriguing innovations to practice ses- 
sions and reveal exceptional possibili- 
ties for effecting superior competitive 
ability. In all likelihood, improved re- 
sults in team performance will justify 
experimentation with sequence drills in 
tennis. * 
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a The Best That Money Can Buy 
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59th National Convention 

Well over 4,000 Association members 
attended the 59th AAHPER Conven- 
tion, held with the Midwest District As- 
sociation in Chicago, March 24-30. Divi- 
sion and section meetings were filled to 
overflowing, and the exhibit hall was 
continually buzzing with activity. 

The highlights of this most successful 
meeting will appear in a special 16-page 
section in the September JOURNAL. 

Officers elected by the Representative 
Assembly were: President-elect, Pat- 
tric Ruth O’Keefe, Public Schools, 3845 
McGee, Kansas City 11, Mo.; Vice-Pres.- 
elect for Health Education, Louise 
Smith, Florida State Univ., Tallahas- 
see; Vice-Pres.-elect for Physical Edu- 
cation, Arthur Daniels, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus; Vice-Pres.-elect for 
Recreation, Louis Means, Calif. State 
Dept. of Educ., 721 Capitol Ave., Sac- 
ramento 14. 

The following assumed office on March 
29: President, Ray Duncan, West Vir- 
ginia Univ., Morgantown; Vice-Pres. 
for Health Education, Robert Yoho, 
State Bd. of Health, 1330 W. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis; Vice-Pres. for Physi- 
cal Education, Elmon L. Vernier, Bd. 
of Educ., Public Schools, Baltimore; 
Vice-Pres. for Recreation, John Hutch- 
inson, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York. 

The next National Convention will be 
held in conjunction with the Central 
District Association, in Kansas City, 
Missouri, March 30-April 3, 1958. 


Scholarships for Specialized Training 

The Association for Physical and Men- 
tal Rehabilitation has announced a 
scholarship program to assist physical 
educators in obtaining specialized train- 
ing in Corrective Therapy or Adapted 
Physical Education. Initial awards will 
be announced in August, and all appli- 
cations must be received prior to June 
15, 1956. 

Applications should be addressed to 
the Scholarship Committee, Associa- 
tion for Physical and Mental Rehabili- 
tation, 1472 Broadway, New York 36, 
N. Y., and must contain the following 
information: (a) Three Character ref- 
erences; (b) Three professional refer- 
ences; (c) A college transcript; (d) A 
brief personal history. 
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AAHPER President-elect 


Graduates from colleges or universi- 
ties with a degree in health and/or 
physical education are eligible to apply 
for these awards. The selections will 
be made on the basis of college records, 
character, qualities of leadership, seri- 
ousness of purpose, and the ability to 
meet entrance requirements. Because of 
the standards established by the Asso- 
ciation, the graduate work must be car- 
ried out at one of schools which meet 
the requirements for certification. 

Currently, New York University, 
Columbia University, Springfield Col- 
lege, University of Iowa, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Pepperdine 
College, University of Kentucky, and 
Nebraska Wesleyan offer courses which 
have met the standards of the Educa- 
tion Committee. Other programs are 
in the process of being reviewed and 
additional colleges will undoubtedly be 
added to the list in the future. 

Awards are in the amount of $250 
and selections will be made by the Asso- 
ciation’s Scholarship Committee. 


New AASA Exec. Secy. 

Finis E. Engleman, Connecticut state 
commissioner of education, Hartford, 
has been appointed Executive Secretary 
of the American Assn. of School Admin- 
istrators (NEA). He will assume the 
new position Sept. 15, succeeding Worth 
McClure, who will retire from the post 
he has held for ten years. 


Aquatic and Small Craft Schools 
The American Red Cross has sched- 
uled for June and August, 29 National 
Aquatic and Small Craft Schools at 
selected sites across the country to train 


= 
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waterfront instructors. Further infor- 
mation and applications can be obtained 
from local Red Cross chapters or from 
area offices in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, 
Ga., St. Louis, Mo., and San Francisco, 
Calif. 


New Concept of Intermediate Unit 

Speech correction consultants, visit- 
ing teachers for the physically handi- 
capped, central schools for mentally re- 
tarded children, and reading improve- 
ment specialists are four of many serv- 
ices envisioned as being accessible to 
every school-aged child in America. 
Programs now in operation and future 
prospects are described in the March 
NEA Journal. 

Originally, the intermediate unit—or 
county school office—co-ordinated ac- 
tivities of school districts within an 
area. But the number of districts in the 
U.S. has been reduced by half in the 
last seven years. Hence, the intermedi- 
ate units, obsolete in terms of functions 
they were originally created to perform, 
will assume these specialized educa- 
tional services. As Clarence A. Pound, 
Purdue Univ., said “. . . it may well be 
that the changing concept of the in- 
termediate unit will be one of the most 
notable achievements in American pub- 
lic education during the second half of 
the 20th century.” 


Survey of First-Year Teachers 

The NEA Research Division has 
queried 2600 men and women who com- 
pleted one year of teaching in an urban 
school system in 1954-55. 

Today’s typical first-year teacher is 
23 years, nine months old, with an 
average salary of $3,235 and promise 
of $196 increase in the second year. 
College degrees are held by 94.2 per 
cent. Of the women, 36 per cent are 
married, and of the men 60 per cent. 
Socially, 7.3 per cent feel ignored by 
the community and 12.1 per cent feel 
only partially accepted. Only 2.2 per 
cent say their jobs put serious restric- 
tions on their private lives, while less 
than one-third claim their lives are 
restricted but not seriously. But more 
than 40 per cent say they like teaching 
better than they thought they would. 

The complete survey (48 pp.) may be 
obtained from NEA Research Division, 
1201 - 16th St. N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. * 
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. members of a profession is not easy sional, Professional?”, Phi Delta Kappan, seated are the mechanics of personality. 
to define in a few words. There are 34, 7 (April 4995) , pp. 295-296. (Concluded on page 60) 
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Let others share your good ideas on games and equipment. 
Send your How We Do It to the Editor. 


BACKSTOP STIMULATES INDOOR ARCHERY 


by ROBERT J. ANTONACCI 
Wayne University 


Photos courtesy Wayne University 


~~ 


ARCHERY IS an activity ideally suit- 
able for a year-round program. Physi- 
cal educators would like to add it to 
their school and college programs. Un- 
fortunately, lack of space for the back- 
stop or backdrop, the ease of maneuver- 
ing, and the expense of maintaining 
such equipment are too often given as 
the reasons for not adopting archery 
as part of the indoor program. 

The Division of Health Education 
and Athletics at Wayne University has 
constructed an indoor archery range 
for the men’s physical education pro- 
gram. The backstop does not perma- 
nently interfere with the limited gym- 
nasium area, yet it enables staff or 
students to quickly and easily set up a 
total range at the beginning of each 
scheduled class and store it at the end 
of each period. 


Easily Adaptable 

The Division found a newly-processed 
lightweight material ordered from the 
National Park and Recreation Supply 
Co., South Haven, Mich. most satis- 
factory not only in the durability but 
also the maneuverability and safety of 
the backdrop. 

The Buildings and Grounds Depart- 
ment constructed for us a_ backstop 
area 36 ft. long and 9 ft. high. Since 
the backstop material came in section 
pads of 4 ft. wide by 9 ft. high and 1 
in. thick, it was necessary that each 
pad be hung from a 9-ft. height so the 
bottom end touched the floor. This 
was accomplished by bolting steel plates 
36 ft. apart below the balcony level of 
the gymnasium. A plate was attached 
at the center of these to act as a brace. 
Wall-to-wall steel plates were also con- 
sidered for a longer backdrop. However, 
the 36-ft. length was adequate for our 
needs of an area sufficient for seven to 
eight targets. 

Once the steel plates were bolted to 
the under-level of the balcony, three 
wire cables were attached to each end 
of the steel plates and passed over the 
grooved edges of the center plate. Each 
cable had an extra long turnbuckle at 


Archery Backstop. Arrows missing target 
pierce into but not through the backstop. 


one end to take up any slack if neces- 
sary. 

The weight of each pad for the back- 
drop is approximately six to seven lb. 
and is composed of a mixture of animal 
hair and rubber which was specially 
blended for the distributor. The arrows 
pierce into but not through the back- 
stop. Holes become self-sealing as the 
arrows are withdrawn from the pads. 
Although one steel cable is capable of 
forming a suitable backdrop with nine 
pads, extra sheets were ordered to form 
a second row of backdrops for addi- 
tional safety precautions. 

Small pieces of canvas were sewed at 
the top end of each pad for placing the 
clamps that are hooked on to the steel 
cable. The canvas was used to protect 
against any possible tearing of the back- 
drop pads. Clamps should be rigid to 
allow for speedy hooking and releasing 
of pads. 

Two racks to store the pads were con- 
structed and placed in an unused area 
behind each end of the backstop area 
and away from the gymnasium play 
area. Each rack contains 12 steel rods 
9 ft. from the floor to store the sheets 
of the backstop. 


Maneuverability 

To facilitate the procedures for set- 
ting up and storage of the range, light- 
weight targets several inches thick and 
composed of the same material as the 
backstop are used. The one-piece targets 
are placed in a paper target box with 
target faces of any preferred size on 
each side of the box. The boxes are in- 
expensive and easily replaceable. A 
class of 15 students used six target 
boxes the past semester and these are 
still in use this semester. 


Storage rack for backstop pads holds 
12 pads. One student can carry a pad. 


The ease with which the material 
can be handled and the cleanliness of 
the equipment allowed from 45 to 50 
minutes of actual participation instead 
of our usual one-half hour active time 
allotment. All students are given the 
option to report to class in regular 
street attire with the exception of shoes. 

The activity has proven itself as one 
which men students enjoy and can en- 
gage in after school. It is believed that 
the easily handled backstop and targets 
and the cleanliness of the equipment had 
much to do with the stimulation of the 
activity for present and future partici- 
pation by the students. 

Lightweight backstops and targets 
such as described well serve the wom- 
en’s programs, since the equipment is 
not cumbersome, heavy, or dirt-collect- 
ing. The material also allows for a 
backstop to be constructed in almost 
any cramped area without permanently 
taking up valuable play space. 

(Concluded on page 54) 


Don’t forget to order 
your copy of the 
HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK 
More than 120 games—the best 
from the JOURNAL How We Do It 
column—in loose-leaf style for inser- 
tion in your own three-ring binder. 


220 leaves and dividers in an 
individual carton. Price: $2.50 


(See page 41 for order blank) 
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athletic balls 


Pennsylvania’s complete line of Junior-size 
athletic balls is designed especially for the 
“playground set’’. Planned to take punish- 
ment while aiding the practical athletic edu- 
cation of ‘‘small fry”, these balls handle the 
recreational needs of both boys and girls just 
beginning to learn fundamental skills for 
future competitive play. 


Pennsylvania’s junior size balls have pro- 
fessional feel, bounce and grip built in, yet 
wee smaller size allows every youngster to 

ay without overtaxing his capabilities. 
Mee bal balls-are a wonderful aid in pro 
training for future participation in higher 


BOX 951 


PGB-10 PLAYGROUND BALL 


levels of play. 

Playground supervisors, physical educa- 
tion instructors, coaches and players every- 
where prefer Pennsylvania for strength, 
appearance, performance and long life. 
Pennsylvania rubber-covered balls in all sizes 
have the qualities of the finest, most expensive 
varsity equipment, yet cost surprisingly little. 
Order a supply of Pennsylvania balls from 
your dealer today ... assure yourself of out- 
standing equipment value and performance. 

Look for this seal on every box. . 
your assurance of top quality and consist- 
ent performance. 


7 GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
AKRON, OHIO 
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SPORTS 


GIRLS AND WOMEN / 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 
Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Board of Education, Greensboro, N. C. 


NSGWS Receives Citation 

The American Academy of Physical 
Education honored the National Sec- 
tion for Girls and Women’s Sports by 
selecting it to receive one of the Acad- 
emy’s 1956 honor citations. 

Grace Fox, chairman of NSGWS, re- 
ceived the citation for NSGWS at the 
Academy’s Banquet held at the Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago, March 23. The 
citation was carried in full in the pro- 
gram copy for the R. Tait McKenzie 
Lecture, sponsored by the Academy as 
a part of the third general session at 
the AAHPER National Convention. 

It reads as follows: 

“The National Section on Girls and 
Women’s Sports of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation has worked continu- 
ously for more than 50 years to raise 
standards in the conduct of sports for 
women. Originating as a committee to 
prepare women’s rules for basketball, 
the Section, at the present time, pre- 
pares and publishes women’s rulebooks 
and guides for 18 different sports. The 
preparation of these, all without paid 
assistance, has been a colossal contri- 
bution of the many women, who, over 
the years, have participated in the lead- 
ership of the Section. 

“Other accomplishments of the Sec- 
tion include: Establishment of a per- 
manent Women’s National Official Rat- 
ing Committee with subcommittees in 
every state for rating women officials; 
the development of a report on stand- 
ards for women’s sports; the creation 
and financing of the position of Con- 
sultant for Girls and Women’s Sports 
in the headquarters of AAHPER; the 
formation of a standing Women’s Rules 
and Editorial Committee; and the or- 
ganization of committees in each state 
to foster and guide sports for women. 

“From the outset in 1899 to the pres- 
ent day, the women representing the 
Section have striven to safeguard the 
health of women in sports, to make the 
player’s welfare of paramount import- 
ance, to stress friendly competition and 
avoid over-emphasis on winning, to have 
qualified women as coaches and officials, 
to prepare and distribute rules suited to 
women. 


Check your GUIDES 
1956 EDITIONS 
Softball—Track and Field; Tennis— 
Badminton; Archery—Riding; 
Bowling—Fencing—Golf; Soccer— 
Speedball; Basketball; Field 
Hockey—Lacrosse 
Use the order blank on page 23 


“The American Academy of Physical 
Education acknowledges its debt to the 
National Section on Girls and Women’s 
Sports. It pays tribute to the leader- 
ship and wisdom of the many women 
who, through the years, have guided the 
development of sports for girls and 
women in this country.” 


Golf Amateur Status 

In 1953, the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation relaxed the amateur status code 
to the extent that a faculty member 
who is not primarily a teacher of phys- 
ical training or athletic sports could 
give golf instruction to students with- 
out losing her amateur status. To many 
teachers of physical education, this 
change was disappointing and inade- 
quate. It meant, for example, that a 
mathematics teacher could coach the 
golf team or teach golf classes and re- 
main an amateur, but that a physical 
education teacher lost amateur status 
if her schedule of activities included 
golf. 

In view of the fact that golf is in- 
creasing in the physical education cur- 
riculum and, therefore, experienced 
teachers are in demand, the Golf Com- 
mittee of the NSGWS has been con- 
cerned by the rigidity of the amateur 
ruling. Although it recognizes that 
USGA is confronted with the problem 
of where to draw the line, it feels that 
the line has been drawn too tightly and 
that one who teaches physical education 
including many sports and activities is 
no more a golf pro than the mathematics 
teacher. 

However, the Golf Committee can do 
little until it hears from the people who 
are affected by the rule. If you teach 
golf and have thereby lost your ama- 
teur status, or if you refuse to teach 


golf because of the rule, please write to 
the Golf Committee, Frances Holton, 
chairman, Dept. of Physical Education, 
The Woman’s College, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., and express your con- 
cern about the present rule. 


Arizona 

The 1956-57 NSGWS State Commit- 
tee for Arizona will consist of the fol- 
lowing members: Northern State Repr., 
Ethel Cary; Central Repr., Ernestine 
Fredell; Southern Repr., Norma D. 
Hyatt; Consultant-Liaison, Catherine 
Wilkinson and Kathryn Young; EFx- 
Officio, Mary Pilgrim; WNORC, Evelyn 
Jensen; Public Relations, Mary Lou 
MeWilliams; Arizona Majors, Sally 
Hardin; Aquatics, Mary Hines; Arch- 
ery, Anne Ohlmke; Basketball, Miriam 
Joy McKee; Field Hockey, Joan Klaus- 
ner; Golf, Betty Anne Dial; Badmin- 
ton, Berniel Maxey; Soccer, Fay McCor- 
mick; Speedball, Pat McKinnon; Soft- 
ball, Edyth Waldon; Tennis, Betty Nye; 
Volleyball, Rachel Echeveria. 

This new committee has already met 
and prepared organizational plans for 
next year. 


New Jersey 

The women physical education teach- 
ers in New Jersey have elected Helen 
Kirk as Representative-elect to succeed 
(in June) Frances Bragger who has led 
the committee three years. Formerly 
President of the N. J. GAA, Helen Kirk 
has also served the N. J. Committee in 
various capacities. 

The New Jersey Committee has this 
year formulated a set of standards for 
cheerleading, result of three years of 
work, beginning with state-wide ques- 
tionnaires. This year the standards 
were distributed to all cheerleading ad- 
visers in the state for their use as guid- 
ing policies and also for their appraisal. 

Concurrent with the work on stand- 
ards, two very successful cheerleading 
clinics have been held at Irvington 
High School. Over 50 schools met each 
time to exchange ideas. 

The standards were established under 
the guidance of Joan Lear Wulfson of 
Westfield H. S., cheerleading chairman. 


Vermont 

The Vermont State Committee spon- 
sored several spring sports clinics. 
Archery, golf, croquet, bowling, shuffle- 
board, and several badminton-types of 
games were combined for presentation 
to teachers of girls physical education 
to help in broadening programs. 

In February, the State Committee 
sent out a questionnaire to teachers, 
coaches, and officials of girls sports, ask- 
ing what types of clinics would serve 
them best and the time of year for best 
response. 

Patricia Peterson, University of Ver- 
mont, has been elected State Represent- 
ative for 1956-57 and is assuming duty 
this month. * 
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STYLE is most important to the active 
American Girl. The smart styling and 
freedom of action in a BRODERICK gym 
suit— plus comfort makes BRODERICK 
gym suits a favorite all over the nation. 


QUALITY that strikes the eye at 
first glance. Quality that will be appre- 
ciated seasons loter. Sunlight and suds— 
hard use and long wear—nothing dims 
the first day freshness of BRODERICK 
gym suits. 


PRICE Budget-wise parents will thank 
you for your selection of popularly 
priced BRODERICK suits which year after 
year remain the leaders in style and 
value. 


The how" N E 1929, of Broderick experience 
continues to produce the universal Cad as Regulation 
Physical Education Suits. BRODERICK GYM- FABRICS, 
wear-tested, -SANFORIZED* and Vat-dyed, insure 
gym clothes that look, fit, wear and wash well. The 

- BRODERICK Label stands for the finest styling and quality 

. no detail is spared to maintain Broderick high standards 
‘that have made it ‘America's most popular Physical Education Suit: 


BROADWAY PARSONS, KANSAS 1727 S. BRAND BLVD. 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 


3411 N St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Can We Agree? 


In chairing the panel discussion on 
“Professional Preparation of Recrea- 
tional Therapists” at the March conven- 
tion of the AAHPER in Chicago, your 
editor introduced the topic by asking: 

“Can we agree ... that a person 
needs recreation whether or not he is 
in the hospital . . . that he needs recre- 
ation as he needs food, exercise, rest, 
faith, and shelter . . . that those defi- 
cient in recreation, whether in amount 
or kind, must be prescribed recreation 
just as those deficient in certain foods 
must be prescribed diets .. . that, fur- 
ther, there are many in the hospital 
with no recreation deficiency who, never- 
theless, need recreation just as there 
are those with no diet deficiency who 
must eat? 

“If we can agree on this simple rea- 
soning, it is not, then, a case of whether 
or not recreation in the hospital is more 
Recreational Therapy than it is Thera- 
peutic Recreation ... or just plain Rec- 
reation. It is, in instances, all of these. 

“Can we agree further to use the 
term Recreational Therapist to identify 
the professional recreation leader who 
is engaged in “hospital recreation,” 
“recreation in rehabilitation,” or “rec- 
reational therapy”... the leader who, 
in varying circumstances, finds himself 
playing the role of the educator or 
therapist, as well as the recreator?” 

The more than 100 in attendance at 
this meeting seemed to agree with the 
above concepts. DO YOU? 


CAHR Progress 

At its sixth, seventh, and eighth 
meetings (in Denver, September 1955; 
New York, January 1956; and Chicago, 
March 1956), the Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Hospital Recreation has 
made significant progress. The Council 
has now officially adopted personnel 
standards for Hospital Recreation Di- 
rector, Leader, and Aide, which are, in 
essence, those reported in this column 
in January 1955. 

There has also been constructed for 
approval by the three professional 
groups represented on the Council, a 
tentative plan for registration of per- 
sonnel who can qualify under these 
standards. It is the Council’s plan to 
effect wide distribution of the standards. 


Chicago Convention Meetings 
An estimated more than 200 individu- 
als attended one or more of the four 


Recreational Therapy Section meetings 
held in conjunction with the Biennial 
Convention of the AAHPER in Chicago, 
March 26 and 27. In addition, 48 Vet- 
erans Administration Special Service 
personnel, representing 16 VA _hos- 
pitals, VA’s Central Office, and its St. 
Paul Area Medical Office, participated 
in closed meetings on the VA’s hospital 
recreation program. 

These figures represent a significant 
increase in the number of meetings de- 
voted to this specialized area at our 
national convention, as well as in the 
number of participants. 

The first professional meeting con- 
sisted of the presentation of a doctoral 
study on the “Influence of Active Par- 
ticipation in Recreation Upon Behavior 
of Schizophrenic Patients,” followed by 
a critique thereon. Another pertained 
to the “Professional Preparation of 
Recreational Therapists,” discussed by 
a panel consisting of leaders in the pro- 
fession representing five institutions of 
higher learning. The third consisted of 
reports on “How Agencies Utilize Rec- 
reation in Rehabilitation” by represen- 
tatives of six such agencies. 

At the business meeting, Robert C. 
Boyd, chief, Special Service, VA Hos- 
pital, Downey, IIl., was elected Chair- 
man-elect of our AAHPER Recreational 
Therapy Section. Martin W. Meyer, 
chairman for the past two years, turned 
over the duties of his office to Cecil W. 
Morgan, Director of Adult Vocational 
Services for United Cerebral Palsy 
Assn., who will serve for the next two 
years. Those interested in participat- 
ing in the Section’s activities are en- 
couraged to let their interests be known 
through this column. 


Professional Education Grants 

The Illinois Department of Public 
Welfare has again announced its Em- 
ployment-Education Program for Pro- 
fessional Training in its pamphlet of 
the same title. Through this program, 
college or university students within 
continental United States may receive 
tuition, stipends for living expenses, 
and certain travel expenses in return 
for their agreeing to work for the De- 
partment one calendar year for each 
academic year of education received 
under the program. Recreational Thera- 
pists are among those eligible to receive 
grants for the final year of undergradu- 
ate, graduate, or advanced professional 
education, depending upon the require- 
ments of the Department and of the 
profession. 

For further information, those inter- 
ested in mental health should write the 
Assistant Deputy Director, Employment- 
Education Program (those interested in 
child welfare should write to the Super- 
intendent of Child Welfare Service), 
Mental Health Service, Illinois Dept. of 
Public Welfare, 400 S. Spring St., 
Springfield, Ill. * 
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GET THESE! 


THE 
RECREATION 
PROGRAM 


Represents the findings of a group of expe- 
rienced recreation executives, educators and 
leaders. Brings together in a composite picture, 
all of the major kinds and forms of recreation 
activity. Covers program interests and needs in 
terms of the present as well as an exploration of 
what the recreation programs could be in the 
future. 


Written as a result of 
Athletic Institute 
Workshops 


‘TWO IMPORTANT NEW 
BOOKS ON RECREATION 


History 
Of Parks 
And Recreation 


In the United States 


In this book, Charles Doell and Dr. G. K. Fitz- 
gerald have brought together the significant 
historical tracings of the Park and Recreation 
movements. This book should be on the shelf of 
all professional recreation and park people and 
should be required reading for all students pre- 
paring for professional service in the Park and 


You'll Want 
This Valuable 
Book on 
Community 


Recreation, 
Too! 


Covers every aspect of 
total community recrea- 
tion — from _ historical 
background to what rec- 
reation will do for the 
individual, the family, the 
group and the commu- 
nity. Sets up guiding 


Price, $3.00 each 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


Recreation movements. 


Price, $1.50 each 


209 S. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


principles, practices and 
policies for anyone to 
follow. 


Price, $1.25 each 


Endurance Swimming 
(Continued from page 16) 
his “second wind” if he persists. This 
is a phenomenon that most endurance 
swimmers experience, although the 
onset of it varies with individuals; it 
may come gradually or abruptly. Ac- 
cording to Bainbridge in his Physi- 
ology of Muscular Exercise, the onset 
of “second wind” represents “the es- 
tablishment of a steady state in 
which numerous variables are con- 
cerned: demand and supply of oxy- 
gen, circulation rate, heat regulation, 
and capacity of cells to meet the de- 
mands of excessive oxidation.” 

This transition from breathing 
with effort to breathing easily during 
a period of sustained activity is aided 
by training which increases the 
depth of respiration and therefore 
the oxygen intake, and trained mus- 
cles need less oxygen. The culminat- 
ing result of this training is an 
efficient stroke that enables the 
swimmer to make a continuous swim 
of one-eighth of a mile or even more. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


BEGINNERS CAN DO IT 

It is not difficult to accomplish this 
distance with the elementary back 
and side strokes, because breathing 
is entirely above water and there is 
rest during the glide in addition to 
the time for recovery and relaxation 
during the movements of the arms 
and legs. For the beginners and lower 
skilled swimmers, the accomplish- 
ment of the eighth of a uiic swim in- 
dicates for the first time rea! mastery 
of a stroke and gives intense satis- 
faction. Once the rhythm and relaxa- 
tion of the back crawl assert them- 
selves, endurance with this stroke is 
not too difficult. It is the front crawl 
that requires the most attention. 

Close observation of swimmers as 
they practice will reveal tension in 
the muscles if it is present. Cramped 
and aching neck muscles when swim- 
ming elementary back and_ side 
strokes mean that the swimmer is 
holding up his head instead of allow- 
ing the water to support it. Lack of 
bubbles during any part of expira- 


tion into the water indicates holding 
the breath which will result in 
breathlessness; the inhalation of too 
little or too much air will also cause 
breathlessness. Those who are in- 
clined to give up at the first signs of 
fatigue can make the distance if 
they will exert extra will power. 


BUILDS PHYSICAL STAMINA 

In this machine age, where physi- 
cal needs are catered to by automo- 
biles, elevators, and push buttons, the 
development of youth’s physical and 
organic powers requires thoughtful 
direction. One of the big satisfac- 
tions to be gained from endurance 
swimming is that it builds physical 
stamina. It is a progressive develop- 
ment: from learning the correct 
stroke technique to learning to stroke 
efficiently ; from swimming efficiently 
the simplest stroke to swimming effi- 
ciently the most difficult, and learn- 
ing that intelligent application of 
effort enables one to accomplish what 
had seemed impossible. * 
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How We Do It (Continued from page 48) 


PORTABLE STORAGE RACKS FOR GOLF CLUBS AND 
RODS AND REELS 


by EDWARD K. CAPEN 
University of Tennessee 


MANY HIGH SCHOOLS, colleges, and 
universities offer instruction in bait 
casting and golf and with the apparent 
interest and growth of these two sports, 
particularly fishing, it appears reason- 
able that more will soon be adding these 
two activities. The difficult problem 
of storage for bait casting and golf 
equipment has been solved at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee by the construc- 
tion of portable storage racks that can 
be rolled from the storage closet into 
the gymnasium for the class period and 
then rolled back again. 

Considerable time and effort went 
into the planning of our storage equip- 
ment. Provisions were made to insure 
that the rod and reel rack could be 
locked, that the reels would be in a 
relatively dust-free compartment, that 
the racks would roll easily, that the ap- 
pearance of the storage equipment 
would be reasonably attractive, etc. 
Several years of use have proved that 
these two storage racks are very satis- 
factory. For other schools which de- 


Portable storage rack for golf clubs. 


sire to have similar storage racks con- 
structed for their use, the accompany- 
ing photographs will serve as patterns. 


In a short article such as this it is 
impossible to present building plans 
and specifications, and also the dimen- 
sions will vary to fit individual school 
situations. A competent cabinet maker 
can build from the photographs, if he 
is also supplied with two rods and reels 
and two golf clubs to use as guides. 


Suggestions 

There are, however, three important 
suggestions concerning the construction 
which should be followed: 

(1) The size of the doorways into 
the storage closet and gymnasium 
should be kept in mind so far as the 
over-all dimensions of the racks are 
concerned. 

(2) All of the wood joints should be 
cut and put together in such a way that 
the continuous abuse of rolling over 
door sills, etc., will not cause loose 
joints. 

(3) Large, two or three inch, hard 
rubber casters should be used to allow 
ease in rolling and also to prevent ex- 
cessive stress and shock to the racks 
while moving. 


ECONOMICAL BATTING TEES 
by HAROLD S. DeGROAT 
Box 23, Newton, Conn. 
Photos by Ed Lang, ‘The Newtown Bee”’ 


NOW WE HAVE a possibility for 
every schoolroom to have a batting tee 
in its outdoor equipment kit. Details of 
an economical batting tee made of 
very accessible materials are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. 

An 18-in. section of automobile water 
hose, a hose clamp, and a section of 
round wooden rod (closet pole) pointed 
at one end complete the make-up of 
these tees. The wooden section should 
be 18 in. for little tots; longer for the 
larger players. By using the softball 
bat like a tamper, the wooden section 
can be driven into the ground without 
injury to the bat. 

Schoolboy leagues of an intramural 
type with no pitching but using a bat- 
ting tee are now being conducted. Such 
leagues have completed a five-inning 
game in half or one-third the time of 
the usual type of game, with the all- 
too-often erratic pitching of players 
of that age. The “tee” can contribute 
much to the proper stance of the bat- 
ter at the plate; to his stride; to his 
bat grip; and to his level swing. 

Every second- and third-grader may 
well use such a tee. The teacher of 
physical education may carry it further 
by overseeing its use or by organizing 
short term leagues in which tee is used. 


Advantage 


The advantage of getting every mem- 
ber of each team up to bat a time or 
two in the all-too-short physical edu- 
cation period is great. The standard 
pitching type often leaves a whole team 
without a chance to bat or, at most, the 
tail-enders on each team “waiting until 
tomorrow.” The pitching style of game 
might well be a follow-up of a short 
term “tee” league or for the after- 
school games. 

Our first-grade and second-grade girls 
and boys like this type of batting tee. 
Just hitting the ball off the “tee” and 
running for a base delights many fu- 


Batters take turns at tees adjusted 
for waist-high and knee-high balls. 


“ 
Batter preparing to adjust rubber section of 


tee for practice. Note extra tee in foreground. 


ture baseball players. The members of 
the fielding team enjoy running after 
the ball, picking it up, and throwing it 
back for the next hitter. Nearly all the 
fielders run and the fastest or nearest 
gets the ball. 

This informal style of play appeals 
to the grade-school teacher. The only 
precaution is to have the waiting line 
of batters out of the target area of the 
swinging bat, before and after the hit- 
ting of the ball; and the nearest chaser 
must be far enough away so as not to 
be injured by the batted ball. A soft 
softball is a good choice. * 
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POPULAR 
SPORTSWEAR... 


in or out of the Gym! 


STYLE $80 BLOUSE 


Exceptionally well tailored. 
Sanforized, washable broad- 
cloth. Sleeveless. Two action 
pleats fall from back yoke. 
Notched collar for real fash- 
ion design. Pocket. Button 
front. 


STYLE T99 SHORTS 


Smart and practical. Two hip 
pockets. Zipper side opening. 
Popular turn-back cuffs. 
Smooth fitting legs. San- 
forized, washable sport Twill 
in Royal Blue, Kelly, Navy, 
Wine or White. 


if WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
{ i SUITS AND FREE CIRCULAR 


natTionat & 
Sports Company | 


330 N. MARQUETTE ST. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


FITNESS | Just off the press! 


FITNESS 
for 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
YOUTH 


This timely book contains the most up-to-date 
information and program outlines for total 
fitness of our teen-age population. Physical, 
mental, and emotional fitness are considered in 
relation to health, physical education, recrea- 
tion, and outdoor education. 


Joint publication of AAHPER and the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
(NEA) 


154 pp. 1956 $2.50 


Order TODAY from 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Game” 


Sports Equipment 


DODGE: TROPHIES 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 
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COMPLETE COURSES 


ARCHERY - RIDING - DANCE 
under 


Leading authorities in these fields 
at 


THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 


In the Heart of the Green Mountains 
JUNE 25 - JULY 1, 1956 


ALL-INCLUSIVE RATES: 
Instructors’ Courses 
With Certification 
$60.00 
Without Certification 
$55.00 


Vacation Plan $45.00 


Recreation Plan $50.00 
(Includes coaching) 


Also 


AUTUMN ARCHERY ... RIDING... AND 
DANCE CAMPS 


AUGUST 30 - SEPTEMBER 9 


Fine facilities for golf, swimming, tennis, etc. 
Superb Food - New Recreation Building for Dance 
Send for folder with complete details to: 


Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. 24th St., 16AJ 
New York 11, N. Y. 


RECORDED MUSIC 


arranged specifically for 

all types of dancing 
350 Musical Selections: Song Plays, Folk Dances, 
Tap, Ballet, etc, Music to suit all levels and al 
types of instruction. ae 


instruc 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—-BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
ipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 
AMERICAN SQUARES 
The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 

1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


\\ 


\ 
\ MATERIALS 


LLOYD MESSERSMITH 
Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


APPRECIATION OF ATHLETICS 
VIA TELEVISION 


by JOHN B. VAN WHY 
Chairman, Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
University of South Dakota 


INCREASED spectator interest in ath- 
letics is attested to by the number of 
athletic events being broadcast and tele- 
vised. It would be difficult to determine 
the number of individuals who watched 
the World Series on television last fall, 
but it is safe to assume that it ran into 
the millions. There are many more in- 
stances where millions watch a televised 
athletic event, such as the bow! football 
games, the college basketball games, etc. 


Since there is great spectator inter- 
est in athletics and since the better one 
understands an activity the more one 
enjoys the activity, it follows that help- 
ing individuals better understand ath- 
letics will increase spectator interest 
and provide more enjoyment to the mil- 
lions who are already athletic fans. As 
a means of developing a better under- 
standing of athletics, television provides 
a medium whose possibilities have not 
yet been tapped. 


Appreciation Important 


Over 20 years ago, I instituted a 
course for college credit entitled Appre- 
ciation of Athletics. The acceptance of 
this course, which had as its chief pur- 
pose a better understanding and hence 
a greater enjoyment of athletics, was 
so pronounced that this course has 
grown in popularity and each year is 
added to more college and high school 
curriculums. A course in the Apprecia- 
tion of Athletics rightfully takes its 
place along with courses such as Appre- 
ciation of Art, Appreciation. of Litera- 
ture, and Appreciation of Music. 


However, the average athletic fan 
has no opportunity to improve his un- 
derstanding of athletics except by 
studying the history, techniques, and 
rules of the various sports. Unfor- 
tunately, he seldom does this—with the 
result that many rules are misunder- 
stood, coaches are unjustly blamed for 
losing games, referees and umpires are 
booed and ignominiously referred to. 

The advent of an Appreciation of 
Athletics program via television has 
made it possible for all athletic fans 
to obtain a better understanding of ath- 
letics. Such an Appreciation of Ath- 
letics program was instituted last year 
by the University of South Dakota. Not 
only was this television program novel 
but the offering of university credit 
(two semester hours each semester) 
for such a television program was quite 
unique. 


TV Program a Success 

In co-operation with television sta- 
tion KVTV, Sioux City, lowa, the writer 
conducted 30 half-hour television pro- 
grams on the Appreciation of Athletics 
beginning in October and ending in 
April. At first, it was planned to con- 
duct 15 programs during the first 
semester of the schovl year; however, 
the interest in this program was so 
great that it was decided to continue 
the Athletic Appreciation Program for 
an additional 15-week period through- 
out the second semester. 

The first 15 programs were chiefly 
concerned with football, inasmuch as 
football games were being televised 
throughout this period. University var- 
sity and freshman football players were 
used to demonstrate such things as 
clipping, pass interference, ball han- 
dling, etc. During one of the early 
programs, we dressed a football player, 
at which time we discussed the type of 
equipment worn, the purpose, and the 
cost. 

On the day of the Army-Navy game, 
we discussed and demonstrated the 
hand-off and the “belly series” of foot- 
ball plays (Army uses the first and 
Navy the second). The reaction to this 
particular program was tremendous, 
because we not only demonstrated in 
slow motion but we stopped the players 
at certain intervals so that the televi- 
sion audience could see the position of 
the ball, ete. 

During the second 15 programs, bas- 
ketball, baseball, the Olympic Games, 
and interscholastic and intercollegiate 
wrestling were discussed. The manner 
in which the program was received by 
athletic fans was amazing, and it was 
estimated that approximately 150,000 
witnessed the series. 

A number of physical education teach- 
ers and athletic coaches are assigning 
their students to watch this television 
program on Saturday; then they dis- 
cuss it in class on Monday. Last year at 
KVTV, Sioux City, and again this year 
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at KELO and KDLO, this program was 
rated as the top “live program” from 
these stations. 


National Interest 

Because of the interest in this tele- 
vision program, I decided to make a na- 
tional survey to determine whether 
there would be national interest in such 
a television program. In this survey, 
three high school principals in each 
state were asked to give their opinions 
of the need and value of a television 
program on the Appreciation of Ath- 
letics in their respective areas. The re- 
sults of this survey showed that 94 per 
cent of all the high school principals 
replying expressed themselves as being 
in favor of such a program on a na- 
tional television network. In fact, every 
principal wrote a letter expressing the 
hope that such a program would develop 
and offered to help promote it in any 
way possible. 

As a result of the reception of the 
Athletic Appreciation Program over 
KVTV and the interest shown by high 
school principals in each state, a con- 
ference relative to the possibility of 
such a program on a national televi- 
sion network was held in Washington 
and with the NBC television officials in 
New York City. In each case, interest 
in televising an Athletic Appreciation 
program was expressed, with the result 
that Ed Stanley and Lindsey Nelson of 
the National Broadcasting Company at- 
tempted to obtain a 15-minute period 
for 15 weeks on the NBC network. Be- 
cause commitments had already been 
made for last fall, it was impossible to 
obtain the time for such a program; 
however, an attempt is being made to 
institute such a program later this year 
or next year. 


Increasing Popularity 

Even though the University of South 
Dakota Athletic Appreciation Program 
is not being televised nationally, the 
program is being conducted again this 
year over television stations KELO, 
Sioux Falls, and KDLO, Garden City, 
with results even more gratifying than 
they were a year ago. This indicates 
that the athletic fans of America are 
interested in obtaining a better under- 
standing of athletics. 

It is amazing the number of women 
interested in the Appreciation of Ath- 
letic program on KELO and KDLO. 
Many of them feel that they now have 
enough knowledge of athletics, particu- 
larly football, to enjoy watching the 
game but—what is more important— 
they are able to converse intelligently 
about football with their boy friends 
or husbands. There is great justifica- 
tion for helping athletic fans obtain a 
better understanding of athletics, when 
it is realized that these very fans have 
been instrumental in making the ath- 
letic programs of America the great in- 
stitution they are today. * 
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Free Colorful Chart 
For Nutrition Education 


This large full color foods chart, size 20”x 2527 
provides an interesting and easy application of 
the “Basic 7” food groups into daily patterns for 
balanced meals. Send for yours today for school 
lunchroom, bulletin board, or classroom use. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to 
the betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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PM-200 (Size 24” x 36”) 
Complete with 112 
accessory pieces 


* Available for all sports 


$94.8 


START WINNING NEXT SEASON’S GAMES NOW! 


PLAYMASTER’ 
FOOTBALL COACHING KIT 


Make spring training pay big new divi- 
dends with PLAYMASTER*. Movable 
magnetic player pieces sharply reduce 
chalk-talk diagramming — Plan better 
plays AT ONCE! See your Sporting 
Goods Dealer or write: 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 
Dept. J—550 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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By AMES CASTLE 
Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER 


Catalog Features Seamless 
590 Basketball 

The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn., 
includes its entire athletic-equipment 
line and particularly features its new 
590 basketball and special 5-point con- 
struction in this new catalog that is 
available from the Seamless Athletic 
Division on request. The 590, differing 
in many respects from older models, has 
an improved-formula kolite cover with 
plateau-top pebbling that offers better 
finger-tip control, specially-processed 
nylon winding, butyl bladder, and all- 
rubber valve—construction now in all 
top-quality Seamless athletic balls. 


Helmet-Matching Face-Bar 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 2300 Delmar 
Blvd., St. Lovis 3, Mo., is introducing its 


first face-protector to be molded in: 


school colors. The new RTB single-bar 
protector is available in royal blue, scar- 
let, light gold, white, and transparent 
tenite, which, also used in the Rawlings 
HC football helmet, permits school-color 
highlighting in this equipment. Other 
features of the bar include ease of at- 
tachment, protection of lower face and 
jaw, and clear field of vision. Folder is 
available from the company. 


New Nylon Tennis-String 

Ashaway Products, Inc., Ashaway, R. L., 
is showing a new quality in monofila- 
ment nylon tennis string, which the 
company says is uniform, escapes flaws 
and weak spots, has minimum stretch 
and long-wearing characteristics. The 
product, called Mono, is a companion 
to the firm’s Multi-Ply and Pro-Tected 
braided strings. It comes in neutral, 
orange, yellow, and green 35-ft. coils 
and 600-ft. reels, in 15 ga. for tennis 
and 20 ga. for badminton rackets. 


\ 


Ink-In Program Posters 

Program Aids Co., 550 - 5th Ave., New York 
36, N.Y., is doing quite a business with 
AAHPER Members in these program 
and event posters that can be repeatedly 
inked in with different announcements 
100 or more times. The posters are 
printed on thin-backed board and fitted 
for hanging. A special pencil is used. 
Erasure is with ordinary cloth. 


1956 Baseball and Softball Books 

The 1956 Famous Slugger Year Book 
of the Hillerich and Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky., 
features a helpful article on hitting by 
Duke Snider, outstanding Major League 
star and 1955 World Series hero. In 
addition, it is packed with baseball in- 
terest, including pictures of the past 
season’s outstanding sluggers, records, 
and 1955 highlights. 


The 1956 edition of Official Softball 
Rules was released some time ago by 
Hillerich and Bradsby. It contains pic- 
tures of winning teams and records of 
the 1955 season. The two books may be 
obtained from sporting goods dealers 
or direct from the Hillerich and 
Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Seamless Pool-Caps 

The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn., 
is highlighting these professional-type 
pool caps in white and gray pure-gum 
rubber and designed to fit either above 
or cover the ears. The caps are indi- 
vidually packaged in sealed envelopes 
and come one dozen to a colorful display 
carton. 


King-Size Mobile Cleaner 

Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo., is 
showing its first completely mobile, 
king-size, wet-dry vacuum cleaner that 
combines cleaning power with move- 
about ease. The machine has oversize 
wheels with non-marking rubber tires 
and comes with accordioned neoprene 
(oil, grease resistant) rubber hose that 
stretches from 6 to 16 ft. A caboose 
carries standard tools ready for attach- 
ment. The Hil-Vac comes in 3 models 
with horsepower range from % to 14 
capacity recoverable 114 bu. or 9% gal. 
to 1% bu. or 12 gal. 


A Tent with Picture Windows 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408 Pine St., St. Louis 2, 
Mo., would like to call your attention 
to its new Panorama model tent that 
has opposite 2 x 9 ft. waterproof fiber- 
glas-screen picture-windows, similarly 
screened door, overlapping removable 
floor, a snake-cloth and awning that 
doubles as a storm-door. All of this 
occupies 8 x 10 ft. ground area, rises 
5 ft. 6 in. at the walls and, with included 
jointed aluminum frame, packs into a 
38 x 4 in. diam. bag. NSGWSers note: 
the windows have flaps to roll down. 
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Heavy-Duty Spinning Reel 

Montague-Ocean City Red & Reel Co., Phila- 
delphia, is showing a new spinning reel 
designed for salt-water fishing. Cata- 
logued as No. 720, the reel has gear 
ratio of 2.7 to 1, torpedo handle knob, 
2-screw take-apart feature, and will 
take 350 yd. of 8-lb., 250 yd. of 10-lb., 
225 yd. of 12-lb., 200 yd. of 15-lb., and 
150 yd. of 18-lb. test monofilament line. 
Weight is 15% oz. Descriptive circular 
is available. 


Selleck Making Catamaran 

The Selleck Water Cycle Co., Inc., Boca 
Raton, Fla., which has gained consider- 
able following in aquatics for its basic 
products, is now manufacturing this 
universal-type catamaran. The craft, 
8 ft. in length, is highly stable and may 
be propelled by oars, paddle, or out- 
board motor. Equipped, the two models 
weigh 105 and 120 lbs. respectively. 


GOLF'S 
INSIDE 
SECRETS 


Golf-Instruction Kit 

Golf Research Institute, Inc., Westport., Conn., 
is offering this Par-Kit package con- 
taining a new plastic gripfinder for putt- 
ing and chipping, angle-indicating golf- 
swing gauge for lining up the ball, and 
an instruction booklet. Retail price is 
around $5. 


Underwater Breathing Equipment 
Rose Aviation, Inc., Box 123, Madison, Ohio, 
has just introduced the Rose-Scuba 
“Pro” Model 56. The new unit for 
underwater breathing delivers effortless 
air supply at all depths, under all con- 
ditions, in any position without varia- 
tion. It meets Navy and Air Force re- 
quirements. It gives safer, easier 
breathing at lower cost. The entire de- 
mand regulator and exhalation valve 
assembly is built into the mouthpiece. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


mm FENCING EQUIPMENT 


For 2 or 200, fencing belongs in your progrom. Requiring 
a minimum of space and simple, i ve 

it is the perfect activity for both men and women. We 
manufacture and design the best and least expensive 
weapons and ies for begi 
Texts, free i 


A FENCING; 
PROGRAM» 


s and experts. 


and equip t plans 
We are experts in set- 
ting up and assisting 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and 
to cooperate with other 
recreational and com- 
petitive fencing organi- 
zations. 


Write Dept. J for 
FREECATALOG @ 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y.*GRamercy 75790 @ @© @ @ @ @ @ 


It fits on conventional tank equipment. 
Retail price is $22.50. Complete litera- 
ture is available from the company. 


Playground Equipment 


Desco Corp., Shaker Sq., Cleveland 20, Ohio, 
is featuring a recently-introduced line 
of equipment called “Porta-Play.” The 
illustrated item is typical of design. 
This one, called Rocka-Round, is of 
tubular aluminum and serves both as a 
rocker and, turned over, an igloo frame. 


Indoor, Outdoor Pitching Device 
Dedoes Industries, 2070 W. 11-Mile Rd., 
Berkley, Mich., Says the special features of 
this indoor or outdoor batting-practice 
machine include ability to throw con- 
trolled fast or slow balls or curves, and 
variety of balls it will pitch. The latter 
embraces baseballs, softballs, tennis, 
and hard and soft rubber balls. Accord- 
ing to the producers, the device throws 
to regulation distances at a rate of 500 
to 600 balls per hour. The machine is 
electrically powered and made in three 
models ranging from $39.50 to $395. 
Folder is available from the company. 


Baseball Scoring-Rules 


Scoremaster Co., Box 46038, Hollywood 46, 
Calif, is now distributing its Official 
1956 Scoring Rules combined with Basic 
Scoring Instructions. Cost of the book- 
let is 10¢ in stamps or coin. 


9 O'Clock Golf 


In the rash of interesting new golf- 
putting devices coming into the market 
with spring, we found this neat kit 
called “9 O’Clock Golf.” The curved-, 
straight-, and angled-plastic entry cups 
are made in bright, pleasing colors. List 
price is about $6. The manufacturer is 
Bassons Industries Corp., 1432 W. Farms Rd., 
N.Y. 60, N.Y. 


Golf Photo-Lesson Wall Chart 


The MacGregor Co., 4861 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio, will, on request, send 
you this king-size 1956 Edition Golf 
Photo-Lesson Chart for your wall, in 
which Doug Ford, PGA champ, illus- 
trates how to putt, and U.S. Open 
Champ Lew Worsham shows how he 
hits a wedge shot. * 
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EARLE F. ZEIGLER 
Editor, International Relations Section 
University of Western Ontario, London, Canada 


DANISH COLONIES FOR 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 


by JOHN F. OHLES 
627 Washincton Ave., Sheldon, lowa 


IT WAS AN excited Birthe who 
bounded into our room announcing that 
she would soon be leaving for a six- 
weeks’ stay at a KKL Kolonie. The 
marks left on this ten-year-old Danish 
girl by the lonely life in a pensionat 
(boarding house)—living in one tiny 
room, a broken family, working mother, 
dirty and cramped courtyard for a 
playground, small handful of play- 
mates; all the loneliness and starvation 
for satisfaction—had given way to a 
sparkle in those serious eyes and a 
smile on that drawn face. 

Yes, she was going to spend six weeks 
in the bright outdoors of northern 
Zealand at a “colony” established, 
owned, and operated by the Copen- 
hagen Municipal Women Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Days of hope and promise began when 
her teacher announced that Noerrevold 
School had been allotted a quota of chil- 
dren to be admitted to colonies; this se- 
lection would be made by school nurse, 
doctor, and teachers, with parental con- 
sent. Our little friend asked if she 
might be allowed to go. Consultations 
were held with each application given 
careful study. 

On April 15, Birthe and forty-five 
other excited little girls boarded the 
train to Katrinedal. Located a short 
distance from the highway, the colony 
consists of a large yard and one low, 
modern, rambler-style building com- 
partmented into dormitory, classroom, 
dining area (also doubling as a class- 
room), kitchen, and quarters for per- 
sonnel. 

There was little here to remind one 
of city living. Now one became con- 
cerned with controlled diets, plentiful 
sleep, and abundant outdoor exercise, 
as the days settled into the following 
pattern: 7-9——“reveille’, make beds, 
ete., breakfast; 9-11—‘“school”, pri- 
marily a study period; 11-12—play pe- 
riod; 12-2—noon meal, rest period; 2-6 
—light lunch (milk, bread and butter), 
extended walk; 6-7:30—evening meal, 
play period; 7:30-8:30—prepare for 
bed, “lights out.” 

This closely regulated daily routine 
was established under the supervision 
of two sympathetic women, one a 
teacher, the other a university student. 
No visiting was permitted during the 
six weeks (40 miles from home). 


Katrinedal is but one of 33 such colo- 
nies and Birthe just one of the nearly 
6,000 Copenhagen girls accommodated 
in the program. Originating in 1907, 
the program parallels a similar and 
older activity for boys sponsored by 
Copenhagen’s men teachers. 

The colonies are divided into Svags- 
boernskolonier (literally weak-children, 
or health colonies) and Feriekolonier 
(vacation colonies). Health colonies 
(such as Katrinedal) provide oppor- 
tunities for housing groups throughout 
the year, while vacation colonies are 
operative during the six-week summer 
vacation. For both types, individual 
schools choose the most deserving chil- 
dren among those desiring to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. Schools’ 
selections are quite adequately pro- 
vided for; in 1952, only 650 of 4,800 
girl applicants were unable to be ad- 
mitted to vacation colonies because of 
lack of facilities. In order to supple- 
ment the 2,604 openings in association- 
owned colonies, 13 additional locations 
were rented. 

The women teachers’ program alone 
involves a budget of about one million 
Danish kroner ($150,000) of which 
some 90 per cent is contributed by the 
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city of Copenhagen. Additional reve- 
nue comes from such diverse sources as 
individual contributions to the annual 
Children’s Help Day, collection of tin- 
foil by Copenhagen police, legacies, 
gifts, etc. Demands on the program 
continue to grow. 

Of all the reactions of an American 
teacher examining the colonies, per- 
haps the strongest is admiration for 
the group of teachers who first aroused, 
and have since maintained, interest and 
enthusiasm for their program. Implicit, 
too is a confidence in the public schools 
by parents in placing their children in 
the colonies and by the general public 
in financing the program. Neither 
honor nor credit is solicited by teach- 
ers, parents, or the public, however, as 
the program has but one objective—to 
further the health and welfare of Birthe 
and her classmates. * 


Below: Katrinedal Health Camp at Asserbo, Denmark. Building contains 
dormitory, classroom, dining area, 


kitchen, and personnel quarters. 


Professional Advancement 
(Continued from page 47) 

He is the balanced integrated person who 
has taken failures, frustrations, and dis- 
appointments bravely and sanely. He has 
avoided being a wet blanket. He has not 
become warped and repressed into a sadist, 
alibi artist, messiah, martyr, or tyrant. 
. Professional advancement roots it- 
self in individual lives. What lies be- 
hind us and before us are tiny mat- 
ters compared to what lies within us. 
Let us each examine ourselves and 
say, “Here we are succeeding,” “Here 
we are failing,” and “Here we are 
stalled.” Inaction is inexcusable. If 
we do not reach out, we fade out. 
And let us each resolve to do better, 
not tomorrow or the day after when 
we think we can do better, but today. 


A TWO-WAY ROAD 
Professional people should be as 
separate as the fingers but united as 


the hand. Our profession is an in- 
strumentality with quick tie-ins 
within the field that can accomplish 
things no single person can do. It is 
bigger and better than any of its 
parts because it holds in its hands 
and hearts the solemn pledge of the 
many. It merits and demands our 
time, effort, and creative ability. 
Conditions in the profession have 
improved tremendously and are get- 
ting better every day. We are rapidly 
emerging with all the earmarks of a 
profession. More of us are being 
labeled as truly professional workers. 
Surely we accept the challenge of the 
popular TV slogan, “You Bet Your 
Life.” We do bet our lives in the be- 
lief that we are professional persons 
and the profession we represent will 
be further advanced. Yes, that’s the 
pay off! Isn’t that what we want? * 
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NTRAL DISTRICT 


FRANK D. SILLS 
Field House 
State University of lowa 
lowa City 


Colorado... Rachel C. Gillespie 


OPEN HOUSE FOR H.S. GIRLS 

‘The women students and staff of the 
Div. of Health and Phys. Educ., Colo. 
State College of Educ., Greeley, held 
open house for 175 senior girls from 28 
high schools this spring. Demonstra- 
tions were given by the physical educa- 
tion majors and guests participated in 
basketball, volleyball, swimming, and 
recreational sports. 


Kansas Dorothy Martin 


1956 STATE CONVENTION PLANS 


The 1956 convention of the KAHPER 
will be held during the State Teachers 
Assn. convention at Salina, Nov. 1 and 
2, with Salina H.S. as headquarters. 
Joan Lorson and Lucille Groves, of the 
Salina schools, will act as co-convention 
managers. 

Elsa Schneider, Office of Education, 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, will be the featured speaker. 


CERTIFICATION OF COACHES 


The Advisory Council and the State 
Dept. of Certification in the Dept. of 
Educ. have shown considerable interest 
in the KAHPER recommendation that 
all coaches who are handling practice 
sessions which are also counted as phys- 
ical education class periods must be cer- 
tified according to state certification 
standards for physical education 
teachers. 


KAHPER HONOR AWARDS 


Recent recipients of Honor Awards 
of the KAHPER are Ardis Hill, in- 
structor of phys. educ. and director of 
the swimming program for girls, Wyan- 
dotte H.S., Kansas City, Kans.; Eva 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Lyman, assoc. prof. of Physical Educa- 
tion, Kans. State College, Manhattan; 
and L. R. Perry, instructor of phys. 
educ. and director of athletics, Law- 
rence H.S., Lawrence. 


Missouri... Green 


MISS HAYNES LEAVES STEPHENS 

Wilma Haynes, for 31 years director 
of the physical education dept. at 
Stephens College, Columbia, resigned 
this year to take a long deferred trip 
to Europe and then enter retirement. 

During World War I, Miss Haynes 
entered YWCA recreational work in in- 
dustrial plants in Chicago and Detroit. 
After the war she spent two years in 
Romania installing a program of phys- 
ical education, games, and camping for 
which she was awarded the queen’s dis- 
tinguished service medal. 


MISSOURI AHPER ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual Spring Meeting of the 
Mo. AHPER is being held at Holiday 
House, Lake Ozark, May 5 and 6. Anita 
Aldrich, pres., and Marie Hanss, pres.- 
elect, are in charge of the meeting and 
program, which include a student ses- 
sion and an evening of films with com- 
mentary. 


Nebraska John C. Thompson 


NEW SPORTS IN LINCOLN ATHLETIC PROGRAM 

With the addition of golf and tennis 
in the Northeast and Southeast High 
Schools athletic program, the number of 
sports in the Lincoln inter-school ath- 
letic program is increased to nine. 


STATE EDUC. DEPT. ASSIGNS PERSONNEL 

The State Education Dept. announced 
that Mel Olson and W. A. Schindler 
have been assigned to special interest 
and responsibilities in the area of phys- 
ical education and health. Mr. Olsen 
will participate in a summer workshop 
in co-operation with the U. of Nebr. in 
setting up a secondary phys. educ. cur- 
riculum guide. 


PE GUIDE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Materials developed during a work- 
shop at the U. of Nebr. on Methods and 
Materials in Physical Education for 
Elementary Schools are being edited 
and a guide for elementary school phys- 
ical education in Nebraska will be pub- 


lished by the State Dept. of Educ. in 
the fall. 


NEW PE REQUIREMENT AT WAYNE STC 


Men physical education majors at 
Nebr. State Teachers College, Wayne, 
will be required to have one credit in 
squad participation in either football, 
basketball, or track commencing with 
the 1956-57 school year. The new re- 
quirement is a move to place greater 
emphasis on coaching know-how for the 
physical education major. 

The Division of Health and Physical 
Education ranks as the top division at 
Wayne State in the number of majors 
and minors. 


DOANE EXPANDS PROGRAM AND FACILITIES 


Robert Addison, physical director at 
Doane College, Crete, reports that the 
school will present a much stronger 
physical education minor program next 
fall. Two new courses, Methods and 
Materials in Physical Education and 
Skills and Techniques of Physical Edu- 
cation Activities, have been added. 
Three other courses have been reorgan- 
ized and expanded. 

An addition to the Physical Educa- 
tion plant, which will provide new 
locker rooms, shower rooms, a class- 
room, offices for the personnel, public 
rest rooms, an activity room, and a new 
lobby across the front of the building, 
will soon be completed. 


GRAND ISLAND PUBLISHES PERIODICALS 


The Grand Island Public Schools are 
publishing a periodical, Gee I Know 
How, in which health and physical edu- 
cation news is given free play in each 
bi-monthly issue. 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


Delaware. Shirley Burns 


DAHPER ANNUAL MEETING 
The DAHPER’s annual spring din- 
ner meeting was held in April at Dover. 
The program was a panel with repre- 
sentatives from N.J., Pa., and Md. dis- 
cussing “Values of League Competi- 
tion.” 


MR. KADEL HONORED AT RETIREMENT 


C. Walter Kadel was honored at a 
testimonial dinner in honor of his re- 
tirement after 33 years of service as 
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Supervisor of Physical Education in the 
city of Wilmington. 


H.S. SPORTS MEETS 


The first high school basketball 
doubleheaders and the first interscholas- 
tic swimming meet in Del. were spon- 
sored this year by the U. of Del., with 
co-operation of the local high schools. 


Maryland. Dorothy F. Deach 


MAHPER CELEBRATES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Md. AHPER celebrates its 25th 
anniversary with a special dinner meet- 
ing on May 5 in Hagerstown. “Twenty- 
Five Years of Growth” was the theme 
of the annual convention in April. The 
anniversary also will be highlighted at 
the fall conference in Baltimore. 


GUIDANCE PROJECT 


The MAHPER, Md. Public Health 
Assn., and Md. Recreation Society are 
co-operating with the Md. Vocational 
Guidance Assn. in a state-wide project 
to bring to the attention of guidance 
counselors the opportunities for place- 
ment and the special preparation needed 
in the various careers in physical edu- 
cation, recreation, and health. 


New Hampshire Gordon J. Hathaway 


FIRST STATE PE GUIDE 

New Hampshire’s first physical edu- 
cation guide was compiled by 40 rep- 
resentatives from elementary and 
secondary classroom teachers, school 
nurses, and physical education instruc- 
tors. Jack F. George, state director of 
phys. educ., directed the project while 
Arthur G. Miller, assoc. prof. of educ. at 
Boston U., served as consultant. 

The guide was written according to 
the Unit Plan, with 23 physical educa- 
tion activities indigenous to the state in- 
cluded. These, with suggested daily, 
monthly, and yearly programs; recom- 
mended equipment and facility lists; 
laws and regulations; and growth and 
development patterns as related to 
physical education activities, will be 
available in September. 


NHAHPER REGIONAL MEETING 

The Merrimack Valley-Seacoast re- 
gion of the NHAHPER met in April to 
discuss problems and trends relative to 
state physical education programs. Ac- 
tivities included a showing and discus- 
sion of the film “They Grow Up So 
Fast”; problems and remedial steps in 
setting up a local folk festival; and a 
display and discussion of new materials 
and methods for use in recreation and 
physical education. 


ROPE-SKIPPING CLINIC 
Exeter’s demonstration rope-skipping 
team, under guidance of Gordon J. 
Hathaway, conducted two rope-skipping 
clinics for the Rhode Island AHPER 
in March at the new Park View Jr. 
H. S., Cranston. Also a film “Rope 


Skipping” was shown along. with 
AAHPER’s new film “They Grow Up 
So Fast.” 


New York... Harry Lehmann 


N.Y. VOTES FOR EXEC.-SEC. 

The Representative Assembly of the 
NYSAHPER voted almost unanimously 
to appoint a full-time paid executive- 
secretary for the association. The group 
also voted an increase in dues to $6.00 
per year. 


STATE COMMISSIONER’S MEETING 
Representatives of the NYSAHPER 
met with James E. Allen, Jr., state com- 
missioner of educ. in April. Those pres- 
ent were Pres. Paul Fairfield, Arthur K. 
Smith, William Stebbins, B. E. Hughes, 
and Josephine Harrington. 


NURSE TEACHERS ASSN. TO MEET 

The N. Y. State School Nurse Teach- 
ers Assn. is planning to meet at Lake 
Placid June 3-5. Among those who 
will take part in the conference are 
Joseph LaDucca, Larry Grimes, Ed- 
ward Nyquist, Lauretta Bender, Alfred 
Cohen, and T. James Ahern. 


Vermont... Helen Coleman 


VAHPER CELEBRATES 25th YEAR 


The VAHPER Spring Conference was 
held in Montpelier in April, commemo- 
rating the association’s 25th year. 

George Anderson, AAHPER, was 
guest speaker, with A. John Holden, 
Comm. of Educ., and Newton Perrin, 
Pres. of Vt. Educ. Assn., also on the 
program. 

A new Constitution was ratified. 

Women members will meet at Castle- 
ton Teachers College, May 19. 
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Illinois State Normal Univ. 
Normal, Illinois 


Indiana 


Lola Lohse 


NEW IAHPER OFFICERS 

A three-day meeting of the IAHPER 
was held in April at Turkey Run State 
Park with Pres. Homer Allen, Purdue 
U., presiding. The officers elected for 
the coming year are: Pres.-elect—Harry 
Grabner, Ft. Wayne; Vice-Pres.-Health 
—Malcolm McLelland, State Board of 
Health; Vice-Pres.-Phys. Educ.—Mary 
Lou Eisenhardt, Madison; Vice-Pres.- 
Rec.—Kenneth Kramer, Crawfordsville; 
Secy.—Margaret Thompson, Purdue; 


Treas.—Fred Martin, Normal College 
of Ind. U.; Member-at-Large—Naomi 
Leyhe, Ind. U. 


PROFESSIONAL PACKETS FOR PE MAJORS 


In an effort to better acquaint college 
students with professiona! organizations 
in our field, the state association pro- 
posed that some materials be prepared 
which could be given to upper classmen 
who are majoring in health, physical 
education, or recreation in colleges and 
universities in the state. Malcolm Mc- 
Lelland of the State Board of Health 
has compiled these materials. Included 
in the folder is a copy of the JOURNAL, 
a copy of the IAHPER Newsletter, the 
three AAHPER career pamphlets, and 
other materials. These are now being 
distributed through heads of depart- 
ments. 


N. G. Lehsten 


STATE AHPER ELECTIONS 


The state convention was held in 
March in Detroit at the Hotel Statler, 
which will be the site of the 1957 Mid- 
west District Convention. 

The following state association officers 
were elected for 1956: Nelson G. Lehsten, 
pres.; Laurie Campbell, pres.-elect; 
Howard Thompson, vice-pres. for phys. 
educ.; Joseph Dzenowagis, vice-pres. 
for health; Ernest Blohm, vice-pres. 
for recreation; Fritzie Gareis, secy.- 
treas.; Cliff Gettings, membership 
chairman; and Jean Dillenbeck, mem- 
ber-at-large. 


Michigan 


PE BROCHURE IN PREPARATION 

The State Physical Education Com- 
mittee is preparing a brochure, under 
the guidance of a sub-committee chaired 
by Thelma Bishop of Mich. State U., 
that is directed at an interpretation of 
contemporary physical education in the 
total education of a child. It is being 
written primarily for distribution to 
school administrators and school boards, 
PTA, and other interested community 
groups. 


\NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


LAWRENCE GOLDING 
Physical Education Dept. 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


Oregon Robert H. McCollum 


OAHPER CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 


The Spring Convention of the Oregon 
AHPER was held in March, in conjunc- 
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tion with the Oregon Educ. Assn. con- 
vention. 

The luncheon speaker was Jean Cook, 
visiting instructor of dance, U. of Ore- 
gon. Miss Cook is a faculty member of 
Bedford College of Physical Education, 
Bedford, England. 

One of the highlights of the after- 
noon was a demonstration of physical 
education activities using improvised 
equipment. 

New officers are Roger Wiley, Spring- 
field, Pres.; Jim Dixon, Corvallis, Pres.- 
elect; Betty Owen, Forest Grove, Sec.- 
Treas.; Vera McVanner, Portland, 
spring convention chairman. 


MOORHEAD APPOINTED TO UNESCO POST 


Jennelle Moorhead, assoc. prof. for 
the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, recently received an ap- 
pointment from the State Dept. as a 
member of the U. S. Natl. Commission 
for UNESCO. Miss Moorhead will 
serve for a two-year term and will at- 
tend meetings at both the U. N. and 
Wash., D. C. 

The Commission is composed of 100 
individuals, including 60 presidents of 
national organizations, 10 representa- 
tives of the U. S. Government, 15 pri- 
vate citizens, and 15 representatives of 
state and local government. It is in the 
latter category that Miss Moorhead re- 
ceived her appointment from Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles. 


BOOKS NEEDED ABROAD 


The chairman of the International 
Relations Committee for the OAHPER, 
Jennelle Moorhead, recently announced 
that, through the appeal for profes- 
sional books for foreign colleges and 
universities, over 400 books have been 
sent to William Johnson, formerly of 
Eugene, Oregon, in East Pakistan. 

Additional books are being readied 
for shipment to institutions in Guate- 
mala. These books were donated by 
schools and individuals in Oregon. 

Miss Moorhead indicated that addi- 
tional books are needed, and may be 
sent to her at the U. of Oregon, Eugene. 


Sally Pattison 


GIRLS SPORTS DAY 


Sports Day, tenth annual state-wide 
event at the U. of Washington, is the 
biggest physical education major ac- 
tivity of the year. Girls from the high 
schools of Western Washington will be 
guests of the Dept. of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women May 12. 

Highlight of the day will be a pro- 
gram depicting the various academic 


and recreational activities which the 


department offers. 


Order now for fall 


AAHPER TEACHING HELPS 
See p. 41 for order blank 
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MARY BUICE 
Box 7904 Univ. Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


DISTRICT CONVENTION SUCCESSFUL 

Approximately 700 members attended 
the Southern District Convention in 
Nashville in February. The 1957 con- 
vention will be in Asheville, N. C., with 
Betty Autrey as Pres. and Taylor Dod- 
son as Convention Manager. Guy 
Nesom, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, La., is Pres.-elect for the 
Southern District of AAHPER. 

The Southern District Honor Awards 
were presented to Lloyd Messersmith, 
So. Methodist U., Dallas; Gertrude 
Manchester, Ga. State College for 
Women, Milledgeville; Ethel Martus, 
Woman’s College, U. of N. C., Greens- 
boro; and Lynn Sherrill, La. State U., 
Baton Rouge. 

Proceedings of the 1955-56 Conven- 
tion of the Southern District are printed 
this year for the first time. Copies may 
be ordered from Solon B. Sudduth, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


James Sharman 


STATE CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual convention of the Ala. 
AHPER in Birmingham: Pres.—Billy 
Dabbs, Bessemer H.S.; Vice-pres.— 
James E. Sharman, Howard College; 
Pres.-elect—Bernice Finger, Ala. Col- 
lege; Treas——Oba Belcher, Cullman; 
Membership Chairman—Angeline Naz- 
retian, McAdory H.S.; Publicity Chair- 
man—Helen Matthews, U. of Ala.; Sec. 
—Jessie Garrison Mehling, State Dept. 

Louise Temerson of the U. of Ala. 
was honored for her service to the field 
of health, physical education, and rec- 
reation. The award was presented by 
Ethel Saxman. 

Another highlight of the convention 
program was a discussion of “How the 
Administrator Looks at Physical Edu- 
cation.” On the panel were J. H. Had- 
ley, State Dept. of Educ.; Cranford 
Burns, Mobile; R. L. Christian, Hunts- 
ville; Emma Flowers, Ozark; T. W. 
Smart, Troy; and L. G. Walker, Perry 
Cty. 


North Carolina____ Taylor Dodson 


SQUARE DANCE WORKSHOPS 


Ed Durlacher, nationally known 
square dance caller and teacher, will 


hold five workshops in N. C. during 
May: May 3, 4—Frances Lacy School, 
Raleigh; May 7, 8—Armory, Lumber- 
ton; May 10, 11—Orange Community 
Center, Wilmington; May 14, 15—West 
Greenville School, Greenville; May 17, 
18—Jr. H. S., Rocky Mount. 


NCAHPER MEETING 

The NCEA held its annual conven- 
tion in Asheville in March. NCAHPER’s 
departmental meeting featured a “How 
We Do It” session on elementary stunts 
and tumbling. 

Taylor Dodson, manager for the 
Southern District’s 1957 Convention, 
held a preliminary planning meeting 
for the formation of working com- 
mittees. 


Sally LaSalle 


The U. of Tenn. added a women’s 
physical education course in horseback 
riding—first at any institution of higher 
education in the state—beginning with 
the spring quarter in March. 

The new course will expand offerings 
in the adult recreative sports field. Co- 
eds taking the course will pay a fee of 
$20. Horses and tack will be furnished 
by a Knoxville riding stable. 


ER L. W. McCraw 


CONFERENCE ON PHYSICIANS AND SCHOOLS 

The Texas Medical Assn. sponsored 
a Texas Conference on Physicians and 
Schools held in Austin and attended by 
150 persons. It did much to promote co- 
operation between physicians and school 
personnel in solving health problems. 


MEETING ON REQUIRED PE PROGRAM 

The Second Texas Conference for Jr. 
and Sr. College Physical Educators was 
held at Baylor U. in April. This Con- 
ference, which was the second state- 
wide meeting in Texas to implement the 
1954 Washington Conference, was de- 
voted to the establishment of policies 
and standards for the required physical 
education program for both men and 
women. 

JR. COL. HEALTH AND PE SECTION 

The Health and Physical Education 
Section of the Texas Jr. College Teach- 
ers Assn. was formally organized in 
February in Austin. Health and physi- 
cal education personnel in the junior 
colleges have been meeting informally 
for the past two years but now a con- 
stitution has been adopted and plans 
are under way for an active association. 


WORKSHOP ON ELEM. PE 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, will conduct a graduate 
level three-week workshop, “Physical 
Education Activities for the Elementary 
School,” June 3-24, directed by Gladys 
Andrews, head of elem. phys. educ., 
New York U. * 
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The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 
May-June 1956 


Camp Aquatics (?. 8) 

1. List two trends in the field of 
aquatics in the last ten years. Find 
out how your community and a near- 
by camp have kept abreast of these 
trends. 

2. Explain why camp directors do 
not adopt new trends as readily as 
the public. 


Professional Advancement (?. //) 

1. How do health, physical, and/or 
recreation education rate on the com- 
mon pattern of characteristics of rec- 
ognized professions? 

2. Why is professional advance- 
ment both an individual and group 
objective? 

3. How many of the individual 
characteristics associated with true 
professional advancement does your 
favorite professional leader possess? 
How many do you possess? 


Community Action (?p. 72) 

1. Why is it necessary to expand 
aquatic activities in every commu- 
nity? 

2. What are some aquatic activi- 
ties that could well be introduced in 
your community? 


Underwater Exercises (2. 

1. What provisions are made in 
your program for the training of 
major students in working with the 
physically handicapped child? 

2. Would it be possible to establish 
a recreational swimming program 
for the physically handicapped in 
your community? What agencies 
might be called upon to aid in setting 
up such a program? 


Endurance Swimming /6) 

1. When swimming the same stroke 
continuously, what factors are sig- 
nificant in increasing your endur- 
ance? 


2. What is the value of swimming 
one-eighth of a mile continuously 
with the same stroke over that of 
swimming the same distance with a 
change of strokes? 


Growth and Development (p. 20) 


1. Name four basic principles of 
growth and development. 


2. Three physical factors are 
pointed out concerning body mechan- 
ics programs. Give examples of each 
in an exercise. 


3. Explain why a body mechanics 
program should follow our motor 
pattern development. 


Amazing Medical Progress (?. 24) 

1. Increasing medical progress de- 
pends on advances in basic medical 
research. Name at least two fields 
where basic research has advanced 
medical progress. 

2. Why is research on animals so 
important to your health and mine? 


No Pool in Your School? (>. 28) 


1. Is an instructional swimming 
program possible without a swim- 
ming pool in your school? Discuss 
method to be used. 


2. To take advantage of a com- 
munity facility (YMCA, Boy’s Club, 
ete.) for the inclusion of swimming 
in the regular classes in physical ed- 
ucation, what pattern of organiza- 
tion should be followed? * 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Address 


(Type of membership) 
enclosed 


O New C0 Renewal 


0 Please bill me. 


Begin membership with month of Sept 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 


Jan A pril 


(No subscription available without membership.) 


Are you an NEA member? 


Are you a State AHPER member? 
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